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LETTER I. 

Damietta — Exaggerated Statements of Early Writers, on the 
Katural Resources of Egypt —Distribution of the Waters of 
the Nile — Prevailing opinion of the Instability of th« 
Turkish Authority — Condition of the Women — Ceremonies 
preliminary to the Marriage Contract — Indignation of a 
Moslem^ ex<;ited by the writer's allusion to the Koran. 



Dkab E- 



To Sir G. E****t, Bart. 

Damietta, Sept. 10, 1817. 



Travellers from all other countries who 
visit Egypt, seem anxious to disseminate the most 
exaggerated idea of its treasures and natural riches. 
Some of the narratives, which have beeu published 
on this subject, are wilder than the fictions of the 
Arabian Nights; though, as fax as regards the 
productive power of the soil, if the sur&ce spread 

J^ VOL. II. B 
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over every part of the Delta resembles that imme- 
diately adjoimng this city, it would be difficult 
to say too much in respect of its feiiility. The 
abundance of the annual produce is, however, 
necessarily dependent on two causes ; a copious ' 
discharge from the river, or what is called a good 
Nile, and an equal distribution of the water. To 
effect the latter object, it is absolutely necessary 
that the canals should be cleaned every year, and 
the dykes carefully repaired. The general interest 
exacts, that the sluices should be all opened at 
the same time ; but individual rapacity is seldom 
influenced by any considerations for the common 
good ; and you may imagine the confusion and 
misery produced by a disregard of this principle, 
in a year when the Nile is but scantily supplied. 
Whenever that happens, the villages bordering 
on the river anticipate the season for cutting the 
dams ; a measure which is of course contested by 
those situated more remote : the inevitable conse- 
quence of such a struggle must be to dissipate 
the stream in useless channels, and to render what 
was before scarce, totally unattainable. In fevour- 
able years the crops are astonishingly great. I 
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am absolutely a&aid to mention the amount raised 
on a quantity of land equivalent to one of our 
acres : but the cultivators appear very imskOful 
or very negligent in cleaning their com; for in 
the principal granaries and storehouses which I 
have been shown, on taking a handful of any 
description of grain, it proved on examination 
to be nearly one-fourth dust. Their implements 
of husbandry are also, ahnost universally, of a 
very rude and uniniproved construction, and the 
peasants employed to till the ground, are appa- 
rently not many degrees removed from their fellow- 
labourers the brutes. 

Buonaparte, in a letter to his brother Joseph, 
describes Egypt as the richest country on the 
earth, in wheat, rice, pulse, and cattle : he adds, 
in his usual manner, " barbarism is at its height."' 
What would such a country be, then, under an 
enlightened Government, capable of calling out 
its resources, and giving unrestrained activity to 
agriculture? Is it too much to suppose, that it 
might be rendered one of the finest colonies in 
the world, and become eventually the centre of 
universal commerce? 

n 2 
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The Ottoman empire has been long regarded 
as an old tottering edifice, which must of itself soon 
fall to pieces, if the mutual jealousies and oppo- 
sitions of the great powers of Europe should 
be insufficient to retard the catastrophe. In such 
crisis, the geographical situation of Egypt, bounded 
as it is by two seas and deserts, would seem 
to point it out as the natural ally of the most 
powerful maritime nation ; a State who could at 
all times approach either coast in security, and 
afford the most complete protection to its extensive 
trade. There is, I am assured, a considerable 
party among the best informed here, who contem- 
plate England either as successor to the Porte 
in this division of its sovereignty, or as the pro- 
tectress and guarantee of their future independence. 
Such speculation, whether rational or otherwise, 
is felt most beneficially by individuals of the 
English nation, who are everywhere received with 
the most attentive and cordial hospitality. An 
opposite sentiment prevails, at present, in many 
parts of the European Continent, where a cold, 
grudgihg, resentful spirit, seems to influence the 
public bodies, and a sullen indifference to actuate 
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private society.* But these are not the feelings 
excited by a journey in any ci\ali8ed district of 
the African and Asiatic territories : from the shores 
of the Euxine to the furthest channel of the Nile, 
the British traveller is universally welcomed with 
kindness, and dismissed with regret. 



There is a marked superiority in this town 

* According to a profound and eloquent writer,— -the force 
of whose expressions, as they are quoted from memory, must 
here suffer in the recital, though their sense is correctly re- 
tained, — '^The nations are each engaged in healing and nourish- 
" ing their exhausted strength for future warfare. There is much 
" suspicion, much hate, long memory of wounds, of pain, and 
*' loss of sustenance. In the very intercourse of peace they are 
'^ still at spoil upon each other. In the very barter and exchange 
" of commodities, they are feeding their own and sucking the 
" other's strength. If we travel in the others land, it is not the 
^^ journey of safety or of comfort. We are afraid ; we feel we 
^'are solitary, not connected, not tied in one common interest. 
" We are strangers, a word not much different in meaning from 
"a foe, and in one language anciently the same.* We have the 
" heart of a stranger in the hospitality we meet with, and which 
"is itself nothing but the toleration of an enemy, and requires 
" all the laws of pity and of honour to guard and to enforce it. 
" Our ears, too, are assailed by menaces, which cannot be disre- 

* <' Hostis euim apud mt^ores noBtros is dicebatur, quern nunc pere- 
"grinum dicimus." — Cic. dk Off. lib. i. c 12. 
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over every other we have visited since we quitted 
Constantinople ; the houses are more spacious and 
lofty, the avenues wider and more commodious, 
and the streets laid out with greater regularity ; 
yet there is in almost every quarter an air of 
extreme discomfort ; every object betraying an 
appearance of complicated misery, penury, dirt, 
and barbarism. Dr. Shaw describes its situation 
as five miles distant from the sea> and about 
sixty to the N. N. W. of Tineh. I should have 
judged it to be much nearer the coast, but it would 
be idle to dispute the authority of so learned and 
accurate a writer.^ 

" garded, either from the number or the weight of their sig- 
" nificance. Their dread eeho is always at every point of every 
" frontier ; we pass to each other, even in peace, through gates 
" of brass and armed files, and we never fail to hear it." 

* " It lyeth upon the eastern bank of the Nile ; the branch 
" that runs by it has been generally received for the Pelusiac, 
" by mistaking, no doubt, this city for the ancient Pelusium ; 
" whereas Damietta seems rather to be a corruption of Tha- 
" miathis, its former name. This branch, therefore, as well 
*' from the situation as the largeness of it, should be the 
" Pathmetic (or Phatnic as Strabo calls it), betwixt which and 
" the Pelusiac were the Mendesian and the Tanitic ; but of 
** these I could receive no information." 

The following extract from Savary has many of the re- 
commendations of eloquence, but is deplorably deficient in 
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The residence of the English Consul is close 
to the bank of the Nile, which at this season is 
turbid, full and rapid. The buildings which rise 
from the water's edge, give to that part of the 
city a fidnt resemblance to the principal canal at 
Venice ; though nothing certainly can be more 
different than the architectural ornaments. There 
is an air of great activity on the quay ; vessels 
continually departing and returning from Grand 
Cairo, laden with different kinds of grain and flax, 
with cotton, silk, &c. 

The soil is so rich as frequently to produce 
three or four crops in immediate succession. Yet 
the inhabitants seem as wretched as if the land 

one property, the absence of which can never be atoned by 
any brilliancy of description, except in a work avowedly 
fictitious : — " J'ai voulu, Monsieur, vous peindre la nature telle 
'^ que je Tai vue mille fois aux environs de Bamiette ; mais je 
^' sens combien le Peintre est au-dessous du modMe. Repr^- 
" sentez vous tout ce que les eaux courantes ont d'agr6ment, 
" tout ce que la verdure a de fraicheur, tout ce que la fleur 
" d'orange a de parfums, tout ce qu'un air doux, suave, bal- 
" samique a de volupt^, tout ce que le spectacle d'un beau ciel 
^' a de ravissant, et vous aurez une foible id6e de cette langue 
" de terre resserr^e entre le grand lac et le cours du Nil." — It 
was probably some such passage which occasioned Volney's 
sarcastic remark : " j'ai pens6 que le genre des voyages ap- 
** partenait k Thistoire, et non aux romam I " 
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had been cursed with irreclaimable sterility. The 
condition of the women appears to be most de- 
plorable ; their domestic economy has been often 
described, but I never understood till very lately 
the disgusting proceedings which regulate the 
marriage imion. The bride can never be seen, 
till after the ceremony. . A person, feeling an 
inclination to become a husband, applies to some 
individual who is reported to have daughters, and 
desires to know if any of them are to be disposed 
of. If the parent replies aflfcmatively, the aspirant 
sends one of his female relations, wlio has already 
been married, to examine their persons, and report 
accordingly. Should her representation be favour- 
able,^ the future husband pays the father a stipu- 
lated sum, and, on an appointed day, all parties 
interested in the event assist at the solemnization. 
The bride then repairs to the mansion of the 
bridegroom, where she is subjected to a scrutiny, 
which the language of civilisation has no terms 
to describe. It is the result of this inspection 
which renders the contract binding, or completely 
annuls it. In the event of its dissolution, it is 
at the option of the bridegroom to avail himself 
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of the privileges of a husband, and afterwards to 
send back the lady to her father, with every mark 
of contumely and disgrace. 

The personal ornaments of the wealthier 
classes are extremely splendid and elegant ; but 
nothing is more revolting than the appearance of 
such as roam the public streets. In addition to 
the squalid rags which clothe the rest of their 
figure, a linen mask hangs from the nose, resembling 
in colour and substance the graceful pendants that 
are occasionally borne by the hadoiey-coach horses 
in London. 

There are some alarming dissenters lately 
sprung up in the Mahometan church, which are 
feir more likely to prove &tal to the establishment, 
than any other of the numerous sects that indulge 
in the frenzies of speculation. Soon after our 
arrival here, we had the honour to dine in company 
with one of the orthodox party, whose sensitive 
organs it was my misfortune to excite, in no 
common degree, by merely alluding to these 
heretics, and by stating that I had perused with 
some attention many passages in the Koran. 
The zealous Moslem instantly started from table 
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with every symptom of horror, affirming, with 
much indignation, that so sacred a composition 
must have suffered deep pollution from the sacri- 
legious touch of a Christian. Upon being assured 
that I entertained full as bad an opinion of the 
Wahdbeea as himself, and that moreover I had 
not the most remote idea of defiling his faith, 
he suffered himself to be assuaged, and re- 
sumed, with becoming dignity, his place in the 
circle. 

Our host, who has the reputation of being 
extremely wealthy, is not entirely free from that 
disgusting sufficiency, which is the usual accom- 
paniment of (xymtnerdal opulence. He is, however, 
scarcely turned of twenty, and can, therefore, be 
hardly considered as matured. Some ludicrous 
traits in his carriage are certainly rather promi- 
nent ; but every one who can descend to the 
practice may easily find some blemish in another's 
conduct, to ftimish materials for sarcasm. I should 
mention as a proof of our friend's aspiration 
for something beyond the ordinary distinctions 
of riches, that he very early betrayed an attach- 
ment to literature, and has actually translated 
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Volney's Travels, from an Italian version, into his 
native Arabic. 

We have engaged a bark to carry us up the 
river to Cairo, and hope to reach that capital 
in three or four days. — I will take the first 
opportunity of writing from thence. — In the mean- 
time I leave a large packet with our Consul here, 
who can easily convey it to Alexandria, where there 
is a regular communication with the ports of 
France and Italy. 

Adieu, my dear Chevalier, and believe me 
ever, with great truth and regard, &c. 
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Passage up the River to Grand Cairo — The Vessel described — 
Appearance of the Country — Faresquri — Buffaloes — Man- 
SUBA, the Central Town between Cairo and Bamietta — 
Various Conjectures respecting the Periodical Inundations 
of the River — Character of the Soil in the lands bordering 
the Channel — Sketch of the common Plough — First view of 
TUB PYRAMIDS — Emphatic Expressions of Buonaparte on 
pointing out those Monuments to his Army — Approach to 
Cairo — Its peculiar Features described. 



To Sir G. e****t, Bart. 

Grand Cairo, Sept. 1817. 

" J'ai pris un soin particulier de conserver mes impres- 
" sions premieres, pour donner It mes recits le seul merite qu'ils 
" pussent avoir, celui de la verit6." — Volney. 

Dear E , 



A PLEASANT sail up the Nile brought us, at 
the end of five days, to the port of Boulac, 
distant about two miles fi*om the centre of Grand 
Cairo. We left Damietta on the 1 0th instant, 
in a boat provided expressly by the Aga's inter- 
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ference : it was a large and commodious vessel, 
carrying two sails, and having an awning at the 
stern, arranged something in the same manner as 
the treckschuyts in Holland. 

The river, which at the point where we 
embarked seems scarcely wider than the Thames 
at Brentford, became sensibly increased in pro- 
portion as we receded from its embouchure. On 
each side the country presents a flat unbroken 
surface, bounded only by the horizon ; yet, if the 
eye is fatigued by the monotony of an extended 
view, it is refreshed by those objects which are 
more immediately within its range ; vessels richly 
freighted throng the channel — the banks are 
chequered with variegated shrubs — ^and on the 
eastern shore there are several small towns and 
villages. The first considerable place is called 
Faresquri; the minarets rising in the midst of 
date trees, and the barracks and other public 
buildings which range along the water's edge, 
give it externally a gay and dressed appearance ; 
but the interior is deformed by all those varied 
impurities, which an oppressive barbarism entails 
universally on the wretched inhabitants. 
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The Tnistrale, or north-west wind, blows 
during this season of the year at regularly-recurring 
intervals, and ceases almost entirely at the com- 
mencement of twilight. As it was hopeless to 
contend with the strength of the current, we 
anchored off a small village on the left bank, where 
we passed the night free from any other moles- 
tation than what was produced by miLsquitoes, 
fleas, and other loathsome vermin. It may appear 
ridiculous to mention those annoyances so fre- 
quently, but a resident in the propitious climate of 
England can have no conception of the intolerable 
nuisance created by these seemingly trifling causes. 
I have tried all sorts of remedies without finding 
any efficient alleviation. Plunging into the water 
affords only a temporary relief; the partial 
submersion of the body whUe swimming, benumbs 
without destroying ihe powers of the insect, who 
resolutely maintains his hold in defiance of con- 
tinued ablution ; and by the time you are dressed, 
a new colony will succeed to those which were 
brushed off. 

We set sail again soon after nine on the 
following morning, and a little before three arrived 



i 
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at a point where the stream divides itself into 
two branches, forming a small island. Here every- 
thing assumes a more decorative air — the towns 
and villages seem thickly spread on each side — 
the soil is covered with a deep verdure, and large 
herds of cattle are depasturing on the margin of 
the river. Those of the buffalo kind appear to 
be almost amphibious : during the heat of the 
day, such as are not employed in husbandry recline 
in the water with their whole figure immersed, 
except the head ; and I have seen long strings 
of them, guided only by a peasant boy, traverse 
the current where it is broadest and most rapid, 
with the ease and regularity of an aquatic fowl. 
May not these be conjectured to partake of the 
nature of the hine which Pharaoh beheld repre- 
sented to him in a dream, as they '' came up 
" out of the river "^ (Gen. xli. 1-18.) In feet, 
there is a very strong resemblance between the 
common cow and the buffalo, as well in respect 
to their form, as their natural habits. The structure 
of anatomy is in each extremely similar ; both 
are equally subservient to the wants of the 
husbandman, and are equally the object of his 
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care ; being often bowed to the same yoke, fed 
at the same crib, and reared under the same roof. 
There is, notwithstanding, an unaccountable an- 
tipathy between the respective sexes, and I believe 
every attempt to produce a mixture of the breed 
has proved unsuccessful. The buffalo is certainly 
not so handsome as the English cow ; his figure 
is far more gross, his limbs clumsier, and his 
body much more short and thick. In his move- 
ment, too, there is something of an air of savage 
wildness, and lie carries his head more inclining 
to the ground. I do not find that the flesh is 
often used as food, being at certain seasons very 
otherwise than gratifying, to more than one of the 
serjses : — the milk is produced in great quantity, 
but esteemed much inferior to that of the cow. 
This species of cattle is chiefly valuable for agri- 
cultural purposes, on account of their strength, 
which is thought very far to surpass that of a 
hoi^e ; — it should be remarked^ however, that the 
latter animal is here seldom degraded to any office 
of drudgery, and therefore no just estimate of his 
powers has been obtained. 

We reached Mansura, the intermediate dis- 
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tance between this place and Damietta, at four 
o'dock. Viewed from the opposite shore, or even 
from the centre of the river, which at that point 
acquires a very considerable expansion, Mansura 
appears an extremely well-built, handsome town : 
but a knowledge of what must be its actual 
condition, inhabited by a mixed population, and 
governed by a Turkish magistrate, is sufficient 
to destroy every illusion ci'eated by the regularity 
or elegance of the structures. We wished to 
stop a short time to examine the interior, and 
procure a fresh supply of provisions ; the captain, 
however, earnestly entreated us to relinquish the 
first of these objects entirely, and to suspend 
the execution of the second till we arrived at a 
village a few hours distant. At this place the 
Turkish soldiers would inevitably force themselves 
into the boat, and we should be oppressed by 
numbers, whom there could be no hope of effec- 
tuaUy resisting. 

A calm succeeding as usual soon after sun-set, 
we were detained near a cluster of hovels till 
a late hour of the following morning. The stream, 
though within a few inches of the margin, does 

VOL. II. c 
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not appear to have anywhere overleaped the 
boundaries of its own channel, but runs, as the 
Thames is directed to do in The Critic, very 
orderly " between his banks." All the irrigations 
are effected by means of small canals : . in the 
present state of the river, the different receptacles 
are easily supplied ; and as the flood subsides, 
wheels placed at the mouths of the several conduits 
raise the w;ater, in any required quantity, to the 
necessary level. 

You remember the smart allusion in one of 
Congreve's comedies,^ to the undiscovered source of 
the Nile. The cause of its periodical flood was for 
many years equally unknown, and continued suc- 
cessively to engage the speculations of the ancient 
world, who were naturally interested in explaining 
so extraordinary a phenomenon. Diodorus Siculus * 
has detailed a variety of conjectures on this subject, 
almost all of which are indeed mentioned by him only 
to be refuted. You wiU allow me to recall a few of 
these to your recollection. It appears that Thales 
ascribed the annual inundation to the prevalence 

* Love for Love, Act V. 
' Lib. i' cap. 3. 
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of the Etesian winds, whteh, beating with violence 
at the mouth of the river, gave so powerfiil a 
check to the stream as prevented its discharge into 
the sea ; and the current being thus forcibly driven 
back, sought a vent in the low plains adjoining 
the channel. The sage's explanation is soon shown 
to be unsatisfactory and improbable — for other- 
wise, all rivers flowing into the ocean, and exposed 
to the influence of the same winds, would neces- 
sarily be affected in a similar manner — ^but such 
occurrence is altogether unknown in any other 
district of the globe. 

Anaxagoras attributed the increase of the 
water to the melting of the snows in Ethiopia ; 
an opinion which was afterwards adopted by his 
pupil Euripides. This supposition is also considered 
totally untenable by Diodorus ; as well witti 
reference to the climate, as to the consideration, 
that every river swelled by snow is overspread by 
cold fogs, and attended by a gross and heavy 
atmosphere — appearances which have on no occa- 
sion been ever observed on any part of the Nile, as 
far at least as its course has hitherto been traced. 
After examining the statements of several other 

c 2 
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writers, most of which are despatched in rather a 
summaiy way, he mentions in terms of approba- 
tion the sentiment of the historian Agatharchidas, 
whose solution of the difficulty, if not universally 
admitted, is, I believe, considered as by far the 
most rational. According to this last writer, the 
mountainous parts of Ethiopia are annually deluged 
with rains, from the summer solstice to the 
autumnal equinox : — the channel of the Nile 
becomes the receptacle of all those torrents ; a 
circumstance that sufficiently accoimts for the river 
being highest during the interval between Jime and 
October. In the winter months, the current being 
suppKed only from the natural spring-heads, suffers 
a reduction proportioned to the scantiness of its 
source. This hypothesis is said to have been after- 
wards confirmed, in the reign of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, who established the &ct by the personal 
researches of men of science, expressly com- 
missioned for such investigation.^ 

* For the yarious conjectural opinions of the causes of 
the Nile's periodic inundations, as detailed to Caesar, see the 
Pharsalia, lib. x. yer. 194. The conceaimerU of the fountain head 
bad baffled eyery inquiry — 

" adhuc vincit natura latendi." — ^v. 270. 
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Our course was kept up with much briskness 
during the whole of the day, and continued at 
intervals through the early part of the night. 
Nothing of interest occurred at this part of our 
passage, except that all the water, which we had 
laid in at Damietta, was exhausted during the last 
few hours. There was no mode of replenishing the 
vessels, except from the river, which, in its present 
turbid condition, as ^ as the eye is concerned, 
is very otherwise than inviting : but if placed 
in jars of two or three gallons, and suffered to 
stand a given time, the fluid becomes completely 
purified ; all the earthy particles subsiding to 
the bottom. The process is assisted by grated 
almonds. 

Among other disturbances which contributed 
from time to time to keep us on the alert, I should 
not omit to mention the frequent incursion of rats. 
These troublesome vermin were not to be driven 
off by any conunon effort, and are formidable ss 
well from their size as their numb^. I found one, 
on the second evening, nearly as large as a hedge- 
hog, running across my shoulder as I lay on the deck. 
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Do not startle at this, as an improbable exaggera- 
tion. You know there is a species of Egyptian 
rat, termed by ancient naturalists the ichneumon, 
whose bulk is very little inferior to that of a 
common cat. We were not, however, subjected to 
a visitation from any of these ; their prey are 
chiefly crocodiles' eggs, of which scarcely any are 
now to b6 met with in the Delta. 

As we could have no expectation of a wind 
for several hours, I left the bark early in the morn- 
ing, and walked some distance into the adjoining 
grounds. The soil is stronger and more adhesive 
than I had imagined ; it may, however, be broken 
up with little diflSculty. A couple of oxen, or 
an ox and camel yoked together, are sufficient 
for the common plough, which appears to be 
a very clumsy and awkwardly-contrived instru- 
ment : it has no wheel, but consists simply of a 
beam rising from the share, at one extremity of 
which is an upright rail, where the husbandman 
guides it. The annexed sketch is nearly an exact 
copy. 
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The raised position of the beam prevents the 
share from penetrating much below the sur&ce ; in- 
deed, the nature of the land, being entirely aUuyial 
deposit, requires little preparation to receive the 
grain; and as its extreme fertility has always 
exempted the inhabitants from any laborious acts 
of improvement, the science of agriculture is still 
ahnost in a state of infancy. I noticed very few 
trees of any kind : those which appear to thrive 
the best, are a species of sycamore ; but there is no 
obvious reason for concluding that the soil would 
prove un&vourable to any European plants. On 
the borders of the different canals, or near the 
banks of the river, the English elm, I should think, 
might be successfully cultivated ; and in the more 
inland districts, situations could probably be found 
adapted to the beech, and larch fir. 
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The wind springing up about ten o'clock, we 
unmoored the vessel, and were on the point of 
setting the sails, when it appeared that our captain 
was missing. As his presence was indispensable, we 
instantly went out in search of him, and about half 
a mile off discovered that accomplished navigator very 
leisurely regaling with some hospitable proprietors 
of a hovel, on the furthest side of a broad canal. The 
instant he imderstood our signals, he took a cere- 
monious leave of his hosts, and advancing rapidly 
to the edge of the water, threw off his tunic, 
which he held above his head in his left hand ; and 
then plunging into the current, pushed himself 
across the stream with his right, with as much 
ease and adroitness as . if he had been a native of 
the element. 

We commenced sailing immediately, and soon 
after two o'clock arrived at a bend in the river, 
near the village of Kafril-chemee, or Kafra-kani^ ; 
from this point, two of the pyramids became 
visible. " Elles ressemblent," says Savary, in his 
usual tone of amplification, " d deux pointes de 
** TtwntdgTies, qui se perdent DANS LES nues ! I !" 
— ^When Buonaparte, whose genius appears in 
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many respects to be oriental, caught the first 
distant view of these astonishing productions of 
human labour, he is said to have animated his 
army by the following emphatic exhortation : — 

" Go 1 AND FROM THE HEIGHTS OP YONDER 
" MONUMENTS, THINK FORTY CENTURIES SURVEY 

" YOUR CONDUCT V A noble sentiment assuredly, 
and enough to strike courage into the heart of the 
most irresolute. 

Not &r from En^fra-kani^ is the branch which 
leads to Bosetta. A more brilliant horizon now 
unfolds itself, and in place of an interminable flat, 
the view is bounded on the south by a chain of 
swelling hills, stretched out in a circular sweep 
from east to west. We arrived off Boulac soon 
after six, but as the sim had set a few minutes 
previously, we were not allowed to go on shore till 
the following morning. 

The approach to the capital of Egypt is distin- 
guished by many features of unparalleled grandeur. 
The eye of the spectator rests on the expansive 
waters of the Nile, increased to the breadth of half 
a league : from the western shore, the pyramids 
ai'e seen to rise majestically in the distance, clothed 
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with the venerable sanctity of four thousand years : 
the eastern aspect presents an ample plain, covered 
with the treasures of a most luxuriant vegetation : 
and the southern view is adorned by the turrets 
of the city, extended in the graceful figure 
of a crescent, and varied by all the fantastic 
forms of architecture observable among oriental 
nations. 




LETTER III. 



Origin of Grand Cairo. 



To Sib G. E****t, Bart. 

Cairo. 



Deab E- 



Tms city is of comparatively recent date, its 
foundation extending no further back than the 
tenth century of our sera. I will trace, in as few 
words as I can find to express myself, the history 
of its origin. 

During the flourishing periods of the Greek 
empire, Constantinople was the central mart for 
the commerce of Europe and Asia, and the riches 
of the world were poured into its harboiu*. The 
consequence of such an influx of wealth produced 
an indifference to its great source and support, a 
naval superiority ; and the carrying trade was 
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gradually transferred to the maritime States of Italy. 
It was this £atal supineness, with regard to what 
constitutes the strength of nations, that eventually 
completed the ruin of the Greek empire, and was 
more immediately the cause, which wrested the 
remoter provinces from its sovereignty. 

After the conquest of Persia, the leader of the 
Saracens, the second of that race from Mahomet, 
found himself sufficiently powerful to demand an 
annual tribute from Egypt. The simi required was 
two hundred thousand crowns of gold : — on the 
refrisal of Heraclius to acquiesce in so large an 
amount being withdrawn from a State which he 
had been accustomed to consider tributary only to 
himself, an appeal was made to the sword, and the 
contest terminated fatally to the imperial arms. 
The victory was completed by the Caliph Omar, 
who in the short reign of ten years reduced under 
his subjection the whole of Syria, Chaldsea, Meso- 
potamia, Persia, Egypt, and that part of the 
African territory which extended as far as Tripoli, 
in Barbary. But the impetuosity of character 
that enabled these adventurers to acquire with such 
rapidity so extensive a dominion, was ill calculated 
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to consolidate it on those principles which contain 
the elements of duration. 

A chieftain^ who had obtained considerable 
influence in the adjoining provinces of Africa^ 
revolted from the new authority, and assumed the 
title of Director. He established his power so firmly 
as to be enabled to transmit his possessions peace- 
ably to his son, who removed the seat of govern- 
ment from Cairoan to Mahadi, a city founded by 
the late ruler, and so called to commemorate the 
dignity by which he had been designated.^ The 
son of this prince, who was named Moez Ledmillah, 
entered on the exercise of his authority in the 
year of the Hegira 341, and prosecuted with 
increased energy the ambitious views of his 
ancestor. 

The whole of Egypt ultimately fell into his 
power ; and the general of his forces, Jawhar, laid 
the foundation of a new dty, in the year of the 
Hegira 358. It was called Al Caherah, or El- 
QlLhera; a term expressive of victory, and an 
epithet applied by the Arabian astronomers to the 
planet Mars, under whose horoscope the limits of 
* Mahadi signifies, literally. Director. 
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the new capital were described. Moez, a few years 
afterwards, made it his chief residence, and assumed 
the title of KlhAlif: his successors were styled 
Caliphs of Egypt, in contradistinction to those of 
Bagdat, the genuine descendants of Mahomet. 
They were nine in nimiber ; the last, named Adhad, 
was deposed by Saladin, who, as has been stated in 
a former letter, subdued all Palestine and Syria* 
The fourth in succession from this potentate, added 
considerably to the extent of Cairo, augmented and 
strengthened the fortifications, and surrounded it 
with a wall. He repelled the incursions of the 
French monarch, Louis IX., but was afterwards 
slain in an insurrection of the Mamelukes, who 
had been retained by him as a corps of mercenaries. 
The sovereign power was in consequence transferred 
to them, who chose their general for their Sultan. 
He was the first of those distinguished by the 
name of Baharites, or mariners, a troop of slaves 
originally procured from the distant settlements of 
Tartary, and educated by the mgning prince, in 
Egypt, so as to qualify them especially for defending 
the maritime posts of his kingdom. 

But not to weary you with a detail which it 
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would be impossible to make intelligible if com- 
pressed within the compass of a letter, I will only 
add that Grand Cairo, under the administration of 
successive Caliphs, rose rapidly to power and in- 
fluence ; and so late as the fifteenth century, was 
generally esteemed one of the most flourishing 
capitals in the world. It had become the emporium 
of two quarters of the globe, and spread forth the 
fruits of its industry and enterprise, from the straits 
of Gibraltar to the most distant eadaremity of 
India. But the discovery of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the total reduction of Egypt by the 
Ottomans, by giving a new current to the direction 
of commerce, necessarily transferred to other States 
part of the treasures which had long been monopo- 
lised by this. Yet the advantages of its geogra- 
phical situation, the exhaustless fertility of its soil, 
and the revived industry of jsl certain portion of its 
inhabitants, have conspired to preserve to this 
peculiar country something of its ancient character ; 
and the talent, skill, and conduct of the present 
ruler, Mohammed Ali, are well calculated to call its 
resources into action, and awaken that attention 



i 
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among other nations, which for some centuries it 
has ceased to excite. 

Of the existing state of the town, I am at 
present unable to say anything ; for an injury to 
my right instep, during our passage up the river, 
has hitherto confined me ahnost entirely to the ter- 
race which adjoins my bed-chamber. Our first 
object, as soon as I shall be in a condition to 
attempt the excursion, will be the pyramids. So 
much has already been stated, and so ably, respect- 
ing them, that the subject is almost exhausted. 
But, however incapable of adding to the researches 
of preceding travellers, I can at least venture to 
assure you that the narrative I may offer, shall be a 
faithful representation of their actual appearance. 



LETTER IV. 

Excursion to the Pyramids — Ascent of the highest — Inscrip- 
tion of the name of Db Chateaubriand on the summit — 
View from thence — Reflections excited by the situation — 
Description of the Interior — Embarrassment of the writer's 
associates in climbing one of the Vertical Passages — Dr. 
Shaw's Conjecture respecting the use of the Granite Cistern 
— ^Adjacent Sepulchres — The Sphinx. 



To Sir G. E****t,|;Bart. 

Cairo. 



Dear E- 



I PROCEED to execute the intention expressed 
in my last. The wound in my instep having been 
followed by inflammation, it became necessary to 
keep the foot as much as possible in a quiescent 

4 

state : we therefore hired a light bark, which took 
us several miles up the main branch of the river 
to a certain point, whence we diverged into one of 
the smaller channels, and were thus conveyed by an 
easy though very circuitous route, to within a fur- 

VOL. II. D 
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long of the principal elevation. We left the city 
at ten at night, and arrived at the pyramids at 
eleven on the following morning. 

In advancing to these stupendous monuments, 
much of their grandeur insensibly disappeared. 
Seen from a distance emerging through the haze of 
a remote horizon, the imagination, having no defi- 
nite boundary to prescribe its exercise, invests them 
with a degree of awftd magnitude, which a nearer 
survey does not^ immediately confirm. Rising in 
the midst of solitude and desolation, unattended by 
any object which might serve as a comparative 
scale to assist the observation, an unclouded firma- 
ment glowing above, and an unvaried desert spread 
out beneath, the first intimate view of the pyramids, 
I will own, did not produce that overwhelming 

1 « Our outward sense 

" Is but of gradual grasp — and as it is, 

" That what we have of feeling most intense 

" Outstrips our faint expression ; even so this 

" Outshining and overwhelming edifice 

" Fools our fond gaze, and greatest of the great, 

" J)e/i€s atjirst our nature's littleness ^ 

" Till growing with its growth, we thus dilate 

" Our spirits to the size of what they contemplate." 

Childe Harolp, Canto iv. stan. 158. 
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effect upon my spirits, which the eloquent descrip- 
tion of preceding travellers had taught me to 
expect. An Englishman, who had been several 
months resident in this country, pointed out the 
following passage in a periodical journal, extracted 
from the works of a very popular writer : — " The 
" formality of their structure (the pyramids) is lost 
" in their prodigious magnitude : the mind, elevated 
" by wonder, feels at once the force of an axiom, 
" which, however disputed, experience confirms, — 
" that in vastness, whatever be its nature, there 
" dwells sublimity. Another proof of their inde- 
" scribable power is, that no one ever approached 
" tlieTn under other emotions than those of terror ; 
" which is another principal source of the sublime/'^ 
I wish, certainly, to speak with the deference 
due to such distinguished authority : but, to my 
imperfect conception, the i/nclined figure of these 
huge masses, instead of exhibiting an elevation to 
overpower the eye, rather furnishes some reKef on 
which it may repose; and I cannot but think, 
there is far more terrific sublimity in looking down 
abruptly from a perpendicular eminence, or in 

' Clarke's Travels. 

D 2 
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straining the vision from the base to its summit, 
than in surveying that gradual ascent, which con- 
stitutes the pyramidal figure. In the former case, 
it is almost impossible to divest the mind of every 
feeling of danger ; in the latter, the spirits continue 
unruffled, and are left in the tranquil enjoyment of 
undisturbed contemplation. 

Our first aim was, to climb the highest of these 
wonderful fabrics, a task, indeed, that requires very 
little exertion. The smooth outer coat has been re- 
moved either by time or some other agent, and the 
present surface, by the successive projection and re- 
tirement of the stones, furnishes a flight of steps, 
which, though rather steep, are by no means of 
difficult ascent. The sketch, which accompanies 
this sheet, was taken at a slight distance from the 
principal pile, and however deficient in other respects, 
may serve to convey some idea of its existing 
state, and the relative situation of the adjoining 
monuments. 

I reached the summit in twenty minutes, 
retarded by the incumbrance of a loose sandal and 
bandaged foot. From tliis point an extensive view 
is spread out to the noHh and east, comprehending 
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a considerable portion of the plain of the Delta, 
watered by irrigations from the Nile, interspersed 
with towns and viUages, and planted with syca- 
mores and date trees. The south and western 
aspects are a sandy desert, but their monotonous 
appearance is relieved towards the south by the 
pyramids of Sagarah, which are distincUy seen in 
the distance. 

The names of several English officers are 
engraven on the apex. Th§ stone is of very soft 
material, and of consequence easily impressed. On 
a part hitherto unappropriated, facing the north, I 
carved in large characters the name of De Cha- 
teaubriand, immediately above my own.^ 

You will, I fear, censure such an employment 
as little suited to the circumstances of the place, 
and hint, that the ADMONirus locorum should have 
awakened too many interesting recollections to 
admit of so trifling an occupation. While standing 
on this lofty eminence, y(m would have passed 
before your historic eye the different nations which 

* Colonel Fitzclarence states, in the lively narrative of his 
tour from India, that some person had lately subscribed the 
observation, ** Le ViconUe rCetoit pas ici/f^* 
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have successively borne sway, and been swept 
from the face of the earth. You would have re- 
viewed their laws, their arts, their religion — and 
traced them through their various dependencies, till 
you discovered the first principle of that connecting 
chaiD, whose links, encircling the globe, comprehend 
in their wide embrace whatever is conducive to 
the refinement and most essential to the happiness 
of mankind.^ 

These reflections might perhaps have been suc- 
ceeded by others of a more solemn character — " La 
" vue d'un tombeau n'apprend elle done rien ? Si 
" elle enseigne quelque chose, pourquoi se plaindre 
" qu'un roi ait voulu rendre la le§on perpetuelle V^ 
The vanity of human wishes, and the nothingness 
of earthly grandeur, are lessons indeed too generally 
inculcated not to be universally felt, — ^yet, perhaps, 
these mighty ruins proclaim the melancholy truth 
more audibly, since they strike the senses more 
forcibly than any other artificial structure that has 
survived the wreck of ages : — 

' Our great poet, speaJdng in the person of a duke driven 
into exile, finds sermons in stones! What an exhaustless theme 
for meditation would these masses supply ! 

^ De Chateaubriand. 
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'' See the great theatre of time displayed, 
" While o'er the scene succeeding heroes tread ! 
" With pomp the shining images succeed ; 
" What leaders triumph ! and what monarchs bleed ! 
" Perform the parts by Providence assignM, 
*' Their pride, their passions, to his ends inclined : 
" Awhile they glitter in the face of day, 
" Then at his nod the phantoms pass away ; 
" No traces left of all the busy scene, 
" But that remembrance says — The things have been ! " 

Boyse's Poem — ^Thb Deitt. 

On our descent, we prepared to examine the 
interior ; on undertaking of far less facility than 
climbing to the summit. The entrance of this vast 
pile is by means of a portal inconceivably dispro- 
portioned to its bulk ; the archway being only a 
yard wide, and four feet and a half high. An 
inclined plane, rather steep, and just large enough 
to admit the human figure, is carried down for a 
considerable depth, till it is terminated by a spa- 
cious chamber. There is not in this apartment any 
visible object to denote the use to which it was ap- 
propriated. It appears of an oblong rectangular 
form, with a flat ceiling ; the sides are all perfectly 
plain, unrelieved by niches or recesses, and without 
any emblematical devices or carving of any kind. 
A low narrow aperture is seen at one of the angles. 
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but nothing has been hitherto discovered to indicate 
to what it leads. The passage, indeed, is at present 
choked up ; but as it doubtless had a distinct purpose, 
some future explorer may possibly find at its extre- 
mity other vaults constructed similarly to that from 
whence it issues. Over this chamber is a room, 
designed in many respects like the former, except 
that the roof terminates in a point, resembling the 
large delta of the Greek alphabet. Like the first 
we examined, this was also totally destitute of any 
relic. Our guides, who appeared very adroit, and 
seemed perfectly at home among the intricacies of 
the various channels, next conducted us to the cell 
discovered by Captain Davidson and the celebrated 
Wortley Montagu. The access to this is extremely 
difficult. In approaching the former caverns, a 
light figure feels no inconvenience, as he has only 
to distribute his weight between his hands and 
feet ; but an individual at all inclined to corpulency 
would be under the necessity of employing that part 
of the personal frame which a serpent generally 
makes use of in travelling. The aditus, which 
leads to the last-mentioned chamber, is, however, of 
a totally different character. 




EHirieBjtioiisi to)!t' :e/Ieejs\TP ipyisiAMiim. 
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A plane, very steeply inclined, so rapidly, in- 
deed, as to be nearly vertical, and about three feet 
wide, forms the commencement of the route. 
Having clambered up this, we arrived at a pass 
completely perpendicular. Here the Arab, who 
preceded me, held a torch against the sides, to 
point out some small indentures, which were made 
in the waU, to serve as a kind of stepping-stone to 
the foot — ^but the sort of sandal I was forced to 
wear had by this time become quite loose, and it 
puzzled me very much to fix it in those narrow 
receptacles, so that I was compelled to trust almost 
entirely to my arms. We proceeded in this manner 
several yards without any interruption, except from 
some birds, which brushed by us, followed by a 
train of dust. Fortunately, this did not fall in a 
direction to extinguish the tapers, and we continued 
advancing, when, on a sudden, I heard a violent 
exclamation from my companion, who was yet at 
some distance below. One of our attendants, dis- 
mayed by the arduousness of the ascent, the termi- 
nation of which could scarcely be descried through 
the surrounding gloom, had begun to break out in 
terms of despondency ; and my friend, who weU 
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knew the contagious effect of alarm on others, 
though a stranger to any impressions of fear him- 
self, was urging them forward in a mixed tone of 
animation and reproach. Satisfied that no mischief 
had yet occurred, the guide and I pursued our 
progress, and soon arrived at a point just wide 
enough to admit our standing, where we waited the 
coming up of the rest. We had now accomplished 
two-thirds of the way, but the most difficult yet 
remained — and here I imagined at one time I 
must have been inevitably precipitated to the 
bottom. My lame foot had become so incapable of 
service, that in endeavouring to insert it in one of 
the above-mentioned lateral cavities, I foimd the 
attempt impracticable ; and the place which I had 
applied as a support to my hand, not allowing of 
any firm grasp, its position became every instant 
less and less tenable. In the meantime, the party 
below were gaining rapidly upon me, and I was 
sufficiently convinced, that if my effort to advance 
should prove firuitless, the failure would not be con- 
fined to my individual disaster, but that all beneath 
must partake of the impulse, and that we should thus 
unavoidably be thrown down the acclivity together. 
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However, after a short pause, I was able to 
spring beyond the difficult pass, and we arrived on 
the level surface without further obstruction. Here 
a finely-finished gallery leads to a chamber between 
five or six-and-thirty feet in length, and from 
twenty to twenty-four in breadth.* like the 
other apartments, its appearance presented no indi- 
cation of the usages to which it had been applied. 
In the upper end there is a granite cistern, which, 
on the supposition that the pyramids were exclu- 
sively appropriated as cemeteries, has been often 
described as a sarcophagus : — the probability of 
this conjecture we may examine hereafter. The 
vessel in question, for whatever use designed, is 
nearly perfect, having only suffered a slight mutila- 
tion near the edge.* 

* Yolney's statement of the dimensions of this chamber 
is certainly inaccurate. 

* " The square chest of granite marble, which is placed 
" in the upper chamber of the great pyramid, may be supposed 
*' to have been rather intended for some religious use, than for 
'^ the coffin of Cheops. For among other uses, which at this 
^^ distance of time and in so symbolical a religion, we cannot 
'^ expect to trace out in history, this chest may be supposed to 
'^ have been concerned either in the mystical worship of Osiris, 
'^ or to haye served for one of their {kiotcu icpaX) sacred chests. 
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The second pyramid has the external coating 
perfect on the summit, and continued downwards 

^' wherein either the images of their deities, or their sacred 
^* yestments, or utensils were kept ; or else that it might have 
** been a favtssa or cistern, such as contained the hol^ water, 
'' made use of in their ceremonies. The length of it, which is 
" somewhat more than six feet, does indeed favour the received 
" opinion of its having been designed for a coffin ; yet, both 
" the height and the breadth, which are each of them about 
" three feet, very far exceed the dimensions that perhaps were 
'^ ever observed by the Egyptians upon such occasions. Those 
^' stone coffins which I have seen in Egypt (and by them, I 
" presume, we may judge of others) were all of them of a 
" quite different form from this pretended one of Cheops; being 
" inscribed with hieroglyphics, and made exactly in the fashion 
'' of the mum/my chests, just capacious enough to receive the 
" body. Whereas this, which I am speaking of, is an oblong 
'' square, not ending, as the mummy chests do, in a kind of 
" pedestal, whereupon it might have been erected ; neither is 
" it adorned with any sacred characters, which, from the great 
" number of coffins that are never known to want them, seem to 
" have been a general as well as necessary act of regard and 
^ piety to the deceased. 

'' The manner, likewise, in which this chest is placed, is 
" quite different from what was perhaps ever observed by the 
'' Egyptians, in the depositing of their dead. For the mnmmies 
" always stand upright, where time or accident have not dis- 
'' turbed them ; whereas this chest lyeth fiat upon the floor, 
" and thereby hath not that dignity of posture which, we may 
'' suppose, this wise nation knew to be peculiar, and therefore 
" would be very scrupulous to deny to the human body. Now 
" if this chest was not intended for a coffin (and, indeed, He- 
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nearly one fifth of the entire surfeee : it is, there- 
fore, almost impossible to reach the vertex, without 
the aid of scaling ladders. From the centre to 
the base, the walling is in many places much 
bruised ; possibly, from some ineffectual attempt to 
force an entrance. The structure appears to have 

'^ rodotus tells us that Cheops' tomb was in the vaults below), 
" we have so fiEtr a presumptive argument, that neither could 
" the pyramid itself have taken the name of a sepulchre from 
'^ it. Nay, provided even that Cheops and others had been 
'' btiried within the precincts of this or any other of the 
" pyranMs^ yet still this was no more than what was practised 
^ in other temples^ and therefore would not destroy the principal 
'^ use and design for which they were erected. And, indeed, I 
*' am apt to think, that there are few who attentively consider 
'^ the outer figures of these piles ; the structure and contrivance 
*' of the several apartments in the inside of the greatest ; to- 
^ gether with the ample provision, that was made on each side 
*' of it, for the reception, as may be supposed, of the priests ; 
'^ but will conclude that the Egyptians intended the latter 
" for one of the places, as all of them were to be the objects 
'^ at least, of their worship and devotion. 

" We are to observe further, that this chest is fixed so 
'^ strongly in the floor, that a number of persons were not able 
<< to move it, being situated (perhaps not without a mystery) 
" in the same direction with the movih of the pyramid, directly 
'' to the northward ; a position that was likewise given to the 
" doors of other Egyptian edifices." In this situation likewise 
the TABLE (of shew'hread) was placed in the tabernacle. 
Exodus xl. 22, 23.— Shaw's Travels. 
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been surrounded with an area of proportionate 
extent : the western side is the most perfect, 
where there are several cells, the roofs of which 
are hewn from the rock, so as to resemble a 
cluster of pillars. Beyond these, on an emi- 
nence at some little distance, there is a suc- 
cession of vaults, continued in a kind of straight 
gaUery, distinguished by several hieroglyphic 
figures, not engraved, but raised from the surface 
in basso-relievo. Some of these have escaped 
with little damage ; the colours are generally 
perfect, but the finer efforts of the chisel have 
been partially damaged by mischievous lacerations. 
They consist, for the most part, in figures of birds 
and beasts, or other emblems of the popular wor- 
ship ; and there are a few which appear to have a 
particular reference to agriculture, and the culture 
of the vine. 

The third pyramid has been hitherto im- 
pervious, and as its formation is only a miniatm^e 
copy of the other two, the Janissary hurried us off 
to what is called the mountain ; an accumulation of 
hardened sand, about a hundred yards from the 
base of the first. There is here little to engage the 
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attention, besides some small pebbles, impressed 
with the jSgure of plants and fishes : — ^the inferenoe 
drawn firom such appearances it will be unnecessary 
to repeat. We proceeded fi:om this point to ex- 
amine the Sphinx, which is seen at a s|light distance 
rising fi-om the sands, in a south-eastern direction 
from the base of the great pyramid. The bust 
only is visible, the rest of the bodj being com- 
pletely buried. All the features are sadly injured; 
those which have suffered least, are the mouth and 
eyes, which exhibit very strongly the character of 
the Nubian countenance. The figure is, I believe, 
complex, partaking of the human properties, and 
those of the lion. The sex has been often described 
as female, yet the face has no peculiar sofliness or 
dehcacy ; and both the throat and breast are 
evidently masculine. 

What are called the catacombs, are about a 
hundred yards to the north. It would be to tax 
your patience unreasonably, were I to add to what 
has so frequently been stated on this subject. The 
date of these receptacles has not, I think, been 
satisfactorily fixed ; but some of the decorations 
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seem to be of comparatively modern art. There is 
in one, a bas-relief image of the human figure, 
finished with more attention to the elegance of pro- 
portion, than I have ever noticed in any early pro 
duction of Egyptian statuaries. 




LETTER V. 

Different Opinions examined respecting the Purpose for which 
the Pyramids were constructed — The accounts given to 
Herodotus by the Egyptian Priests, questioned — Conjecture 
of the writer — Volney's elegant etymological Examination 
of the original Term — Inaccuracy of that celebrated tra- 
yeller^s allusion to the Tombs in the Valley of Jehoshaphat — 
Opinion that the Great Pyramid was intended as a Mauso- 
leum for the Patriarch Joseph, combated. 



To S. S****E, Esq. 

My dear Sir, 

Almost every successive traveller who has 
visited the pyramids, appears to have thought it 
necessary to demolish, in part at least, the conjec- 
tures of his predecessor, and to establish a theory 
of his own. The dark industry of antiquity, led 
by imaginary analogies of names, or by uncertain 
tradition, has in vain attempted to pierce into the 

VOL. II. E 
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obscurity which surrounds, their origin ; and the 
researches of modem learning, after a much longer 
course of observation, may be said rather to mul- 
tiply the difficulties than to assist in removing 
them.' The whole design of their erection was, 
perhaps, never generally known ; but revealed only 
to a few chosen ministers, whose assistance was 
indispensable in conducting the mysterious me- 
chanism of those rites, to which they were osten- 
sibly subservient ! so that the inscription, which 
according to Plutarch was engraved upon the base 
of Minerva^s or Isis' statue, at Sais, importing that 
710 TYiortal had hitherto withdrawn her veil^ i^ so 
far from being an idle or extravagant boast, that 
the recesses of her sanctuary continue still to be 
inscrutable. For that these edifices were con- 
structed for some purposes connected with the 
popular worship, there can, I think, be little doubt ; 
that they were applied also as cemeteries for the 

' One of the Arabian authors has fixed the date of their 
foundation, three hundred years before the flood ; but his 
statement is otherwise so mixed with fable, that not the 
smallest reliance can be placed on his assertions. 

' TON EMON HEIIAON 0YAEI2 HO eNHTOS AOEKA- 
AY^EN. — Plutarch de Iside et Osiride, sect. ix. Ex recen- 
sione S. Squire, Episc. Meneyens. 
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illustrious dead, is by no means improbable ; but 
that the largest of the three was ever intended 
soldy as a monument to a deceased individual, 
is a supposition which will scarcely be admitted 
by any one who has attentively examined the inte- 
rior, with all its tortuous passages and inexplicable 
windings. 

PUny enumerates twelve different writers, who 
preceded him in an inquiry respecting the origin 
of these structures ; but the discrepancies in their 
statements seem to have discouraged the naturalist 
from all discussion relative to the founders, whom 
he forthwith indignantly consigns to a merited 
oblivion.^ 

The extravagant tales which the Egyptian 
priests rehearsed to Herodotus were probably 
adapted to the apparent credulity with which he 
received their narratives ; his accounts, except 
where supported by the evidence of fects, are 
therefore surely not entitled to an implicit assent. 
We are informed by this historian,^ that Cheops 

^ " Inter omnes vero non constat a quibus factse sint, jvs- 
" tissimo casu, obliteratis tantse yanitatis autoribus." — Nat. 
Hist. lib. xxxvi. cap. 12. 

* Herod. Euterp. 

E 2 
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devoted twenty years of his reign in constructing 
the principal pyramid, and that one hundred 
thousand men were daily ernployed in the labour. 
To say nothing of the cost that such an army of 
workmen must bring on the Egyptian treasury, for 
an object which it is not pretended by that author 
was designed for any national benefit, the end will, 
I think, appear totally inadequate to the means. 
If we deduct one day from every week, as saci*ed 
to religious purposes ; and, for the sake of round 
numbers, multiply 1 00,000 by 300, we shall have 
an amount of thirty Tnillions of days^ labour in 
each year ; and, consequently, six hundred millions 
of days in twenty years. 

From the great accumulation of sand, it is 
quite impossible at present to find a horizontal 
base ; but we may assume the space occupied by 
the largest pile to be coincident with the square in 
Lincoln^s Inn Fields. Now suppose a great pro- 
portion of that area to serve as the foundation for 
a rock several hundred feet in height, and of cor- 
responding breadth ; would it require anything like 
the time and labour, gravely reported by Herodotus, 
• to produce a quadrilateral structure incasi/rig this 
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mount, and gradually diminishing to a point, 
whose loftiest elevation was two hundred yards ? 
There are many reasons for believing that the 
entire mass is not artificial;^ and, possibly, the 
irregujar course of the different avenues was less 
the effect of design, than a necessary compliance 
with the direction of the strata. 

The historian has certainly collected together 
several circumstances to give consistency to his 
narrative, and mentions an inscription he saw on 
the great pyramid, (but which has not, I believe, 
been noticed by any subsequent traveller,) declaring, 
in Egyptian characters, how much was expended in 
onions, radishes, and garlic, for the labourers ; the 
sum amounted to one thousand six hundred talents 
of silver. The writing was interpreted by the 
priests, who, when they " drew on their invention ** 
for a good current fiction, knew doubtless how to 
" forge indorsements as well as the bill.'^ But do 

* In adyancing through the narrow passage. Dr. Shaw 
discoyered, in two instances, the natural rock upon which the 
superstructure rests. The lower chamber also, together with 
the well, whose mouth is on a leyel with it, appeared to him 
to be of the same substance and contexture. — See Physical and 
MiscdUmeovs Observations in Egypt 
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they not, in this instance, appear to injure their 
credit by offering too much security? 

To recruit the exhaustion of his exchequer, 
the monarch is related to have had recourse to a 
most extraordinary expedient : he commanded his 
daughter to prostitute her person for hire.^ The 
princess, it is added, very dutifiilly complied with 
the order of her father and sovereign ; but, at the 
same time, designing to leave an imperishable 
monument of her filial devotion, she required each 
lover to present her with a stone, towards erecting 
the structure she contemplated. Thvba she was 
enabled to rear that pyramid, which is placed 
between the two others ! ! — But it would be useless 
to pursue these extracts. 

Diodorus' accoimt is scarcely morcBatis&ctory ; 
he states the chief pyramid to have been built by 
Chemmes, the eighth king from Remphis, but 
notices an important discrepancy between the 
historians and the traditionary statement of the 
inhabitants.' 

» *' By which," says Dr. Warburton, " the priests in their 
" figuratiye way of delivering matters, only meant that he 
" prodtitutedjusticey 

^ Lib. i. cap. 5. 
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The reports furnished by Strabo and Pliny 
are not reconcilable with existing appearances ; 
and the description, by the last-mentioned writer, 
of the well, and the extravagant dimensions he 
assigns to the Sphinx, are sufficient to throw an 
air of discredit over every part of his testimony. 

The purpose to which these structures was 
applied seems equally to have eluded the researches 
of antiquity. Pliny is of opinion that they were 
either monuments erected to gratify the vanity of 
the Egyptian kings, or that they were made an 
expedient to give support and employment to a 
redundant population. Thk is surely a veiy 
unsatisfactory solution — the great labour observ- 
able in arranging the interior, and the cautious 
mechanism displayed in the distribution of the 
passages, sufficiently indicate that some mysterious 
solemnity was connected with their formation. Let 
any one peruse the description of the cave of 
Trophonius at Lebadoea, as detailed by Pausanias, 
with all the apparatus of narrow cavities and 
architectural labyrinths, and he will perhaps be of 
opinion that the diffi^rent adita discoverable in the 
pyramids were made subservient to a purpose, 
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similar to that which was afterwards so successfully 
introduced in Greece.^ 

Many plausible reasons have, undoubtedly, 
been assigned for the supposition, that the pyramids 
were, in part at least, intended for sepulchres ; and 
Volney has pursued the Greek word Trvpa/ils with 
much ingenuity through all its etymological grada 
tions, till he finds it identified with the oriental 
compound hour-ob-nrait, A cave of the dead.* The 

' See the Appendix. 

^ '^ Yoici la marche de cette Itymologle. Le mot fran^ais 
" pyrarrMe, est le grec pyramis, idos ; mais dans Tancien grec, 
" Vy 6tiat pronounce ou; done 11 faut dire pouramis, Lorsque 
" les Grecs, apr^s la guerre de Troye, fr^quent^rent TEgypte, ils 
'^ ne devaient point avoir, dans leur langue, le nom de cet objet 
^' nouyeau pour eux ; ils diirent Temprunter des Egyptiens. 
'^ PouramU n'est done pas Grec, mais Egyptien. Or, il paiait 
^' constant que les dialectes de TEgypte, qui 6taient varies, ont 
" eu de grandes analogiea avec ceux des pays voisins, tels que 
'^ r Arabic et la Syrie. II est vrai que dans ces langues, p est 
'* une prononciation inconnue ; mais il est de fait aussi que les 
'^ Grecs, en adoptant des mots barhares, les altlraient presque 
^' toujours, et confondaient souvent un son avec un autre k-peu- 
^'pr^ semblable. II est de fait encore, que, dans des mots 
'' connus, p se trouve sans cesse pris pour hy qui n'en diff^re 
'^ presque pas. Dans cette donn^e, pouramis devient houramis. 
^^ Or, dans le dialecte de la Palestine, hour signifie toute exca- 
" vation en terre, une citerney uhq prison proprement «ow*erraiW, 
" un s^ulcre. (Voyez Buxtorfy Lexicon Hebr.) Reste amiSy 
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learned traveller is not so happy in liis statement, 
where he asserts that the tombs of Absalom and 
Zechariah, in the valley of Jehoshaphat, had the 
pyramidal form given to them expressly to preserve 
a resemblance to the sepulchral monuments of 
Egypt. Had he ever visited Jerusalem, a city 
whose name appears always to awaken recollections 
most uncongenial to his feelings, he could not 
possibly have described those venerable ruins in 
terms conveying a representation so dissimilar to 
their actual appearance.^ 

A recent traveller of distinguished reputation 
has renewed a conjecture that the great pyramid 
was intended as a mausoleum for the Patriarch 
Joseph. But, not to mention other reasons, which 
mUitate against such idea, would the author of the 
Pentateuch, who has described with such minute- 
ness the extraordinary events in the life of Pharaoh's 

'^ oil Vs finale me paratt une terminaison substituee au t, qui 
" n*etait point dans le g^nie grec, et qui faisait Toriental, 
** a-mitj du mort ; bour-a-mit, caveau du mort, Cette sub* 
'* stitution de Vs au ^, a un exemple dans atrHns, bien connu 
"pour ^tre atrihit; c'est aux connoisseurs k juger s'il est 
" beaucoup d'^tjmologies qui reunissent autant de conditions 
" que celle-ci." 

^ See vol. i. page 138 of the " Letters horn Palestine.'' 
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minister, have omitted so material a circumstance 
connected with the honours bestowed on him at his 
decease ? Indeed the total silence of the Scriptures 
on the subject of the pyramids appears conclusive as 
to tibeir date being subsequent to the age of Moses. 
Is it conceivable that those vast eflForts of human 
labour, which have been the wonder of all succeed- 
ing ages, could remain entirely disregarded by a 
person so eminently qualified to appreciate their 
structure, and who, from the circumstances of his 
education, would have enjoyed peculiar opportunities 
of examining their contrivance? A variety of 
motives were probably combined in their elevation, 
and possibly they may not have been without some 
astronomical object ; but their pointed summits 
preclude the idea that they were ever intended as 
observatories ; neither is the situation particularly 
adapted for such purpose. It has been remarked 
that as the sun enters the equinoctial signs, his disc 
appears as if placed on the apex, to a spectator who 
reclines in an attitude of adoration at the portal : 
unless such appearance is accidental, is not this an 
additional reason for concluding that these enormous 
masses were reared for some far nobler purpose, 
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than to perpetuate the memory of a deceased 
monarch? May we not rather infer that they 
were dedicated to the mysterious worship of 
an Almighty Architect, and that the Deity " who 
" was typified by the outward form of the pile/' 
had solemn rites consecrated to his worship 
within ? ' 

1 At the period of their foundation, the face of the ad- 
joining country was in all likelihood totally different from the 
appearance it now exhibits ; and the pyramids were probably 
seen to rise from spacious areas, surrounded by lofty walls 
or galleries, enriched with appropriate embellishments. Dr. 
Shaw is of opinion, that the original design of the entrance 
was never completed, the stones being placed archwise, and 
to a greater height than seems necessary for so small a pas- 
sage ; and a considerable space being left on each side, by 
the discontinuance of several of the parallel rows of steps, 
which are elsewhere carried entirely round the building, 
appears to indicate an intention of erecting a large and mag- 
nificent portico. 



LETTER VI. 

Grand Cairo described — Character of Mohammed Ali, the 
present Ruler of Egypt — Massacre of the Mamalouk Chiefs. 



To Sib G. e****t, Bart. 

Cairo. 



Dear E- 



The greatest extent of Cairo, in the direction 
of north to south, is between four and five miles ; 
the buildings from east to west are comprised 
within half that distance. From the hill of 
Mocatta^ which rises immediately above the city, 
its general outline may be distinctly seen ; but 
the streets are, for the most part, so extremely 
narrow, that it is quite impossible from that 
eminence to discern their intersections. The most 
striking objects are the mosques, of which there 
are said to be nearly three hundred : a few of 
these are very floridly decorated, and resemble the 
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elaborate lightness in some of our most finished 
specimens of gothic. One circumstance, which 
cannot &jl to arrest the attention of a European, 
is the profound silence that pervades almost every 
quarter of this vast capital. Even the bazaars have 
not much of the bustle of commercial activity, and 
the " busy hum of men " is absolutely unknown. 
In such a community, the voice of the Iman from 
the minarets, summoning the faithful to their 
devotions, is never drowned by the heavy rumbling 
of waggons, or lost in the clatter of more splendid 
equipages. With the sound of the bell, whose 
" iron tongue and brazen mouth " awaken in other 
countries sentiments of awe and devotion, the 
inhabitants of this associate no idea but disgust or 
horror ; and maintain that a sense of religion is 
far more effectively kindled, by a reverential 
repetition of the name and attributes of the 
Supreme Being.^ 

* A young Turk, in whose intimate society the writer 
passed nearly a month, and in whose generous and confiding 
friendship he found a resource in all occurrences of difficulty, 
explained to him the formula in use on such occasions. The 
original Arabic cannot be adequately represented in European 
characters ; but the following version, which is given under 
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The comparatively elevated situation of the 
buildings is, no doubt, conducive to the health of 
the inhabitants ; but their distance from the river 
is attended with many disadvantages. The incon- 
venience has, in some measure, been repaired by a 
canal, which is indeed only practicable during the 
flood ; at other seasons it is worse than useless, and 
becomes offensive to the senses of sight and smelling : 
it is however capable of being rendered permanently 
ornamental, if not of constant utility. 

All the principal streets are regularly closed 
by massive gates at each extremity, every night : 
an ordonnance of infinite service in securing the 
public tranquillity, and to which the inhabitants 
seem perfectly reconciled. The government is, of 
course, a pure despotism, and what we understand 
by the term constitution, has here neither " a 
"local habitation nor a name:'' the processes in 
the halls of Justice are, of consequence, often very 
summary, and "the law's delay" is an evil not 

the disadvantage of a double translation, will sufficiently 
explain its purport : — Ood is great, 1 acknowledge the unity of 
the Oodhead, I prodai/m Mahomet to be his apostle. Come, let 
us fall do\Dn in prayer and adoration. God is almighty, Ood is 
€hd alone. 
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very generally felt. Minor offences are visited with 
the penalties of mutilation ; but such as are marked 
by any circumstances of atrocity, seldom escape 
without death, the culprit being hung in some of 
the public streets, or near the scene of his delin- 
quency, and not unfrequently over the doorway of 
the person he has injured. The Turks have the 
reputation of being a humane people ; and except 
where their passions are inflamed by some excite- 
ment of enthusiasm, are seldom led to the commis- 
sion of any act of cruelty. Murderers are, there- 
fore, viewed with every aggravated sentiment of 
horror and detestation : the carcase of the con- 
demned criminal is taken to the highway, where 
the head is severed from the tnmk, and both are 
exposed during three days, to the curses and 
execrations of the passenger. Guards are appointed 
to prevent the body being seized by the relations 
of the culprit, and the putrid remains are lefb to 
be devoured by dogs. 

The whole of the land of Egypt is the 
personal property of the Pasha, who may be 
considered one of the wealthiest individuals on the 
globe. Certain portions or districts into which the 
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country is divided, are farmed by cultivators, whose 
tenures are various, but seldom of long duration. 
The present ruler is called Mahomet Ali. His 
histoi'y is remarkable, being distinguished by those 
romantic and often affecting incidents, which were 
perhaps inevitable in a career that, commencing 
with the humble despotism of a pirate, has been 
crowned with the possession of sovereign power. 
He is now about forty-five years old. Of his 
three sons, the youngest, to the great affliction 
of his father, whose character he most resembled, 
and whose talents are reported to have been of the 
highest order, died a short time since, a victim to 
the plague. The eldest has the government of 
Mecca, and is combating the Wahabites with great 
skill and success, almost every day furnishing some 
detail of his victories. The other son, Ibrahim, 
assists the Pasha in the administration of the 
capital, and has the government of Boulac. 

The action which painfully tarnishes the cha- 
racter of Mahomet is the massacre of the Maraa- 
louk chiefe. Something like the following attempt 
at palliation is circulated, by his avowed apologists. 
— ^The scattered tribes, when collected en masse, 
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are said to amount to eight or ten thousand, all of 
them devotedly attadied to their respective leaders. 
From their numbers and desultory habits, they were 
a constant source of annoyance to the Government, 
and it was a fitvourite object of Mahomet's policy 
to win them to his interests ; or at least to 
establish the relations of friendly intercourse : and 
he has been heard to declare he would willingly 
have relinquished one third of his possessions to 
have effected some accommodation. But all liis 
efforts were fruitless ; the chiefe universally rejected 
his overtures, and would suffer no treaty to be 
binding. While affairs were in this situation, the 
period of the annual journey to Mecca was fest 
approaching; to have neglected this disdiarge of 
what is universally regarded as a religious duty, 
would have put to hazard the allegiance of his 
native subjects, and must have inevitably produced 
a rupture with the Porte ; and, on the other hand, 
to leave his capital exposed to the enterprise of so 
formidable a band of marauders, would be little 
less than a virtual surrender of his authority. In 
such exigency he had recourse to one of those bar- 
barous expedients, of which the early history of 
VOL. n. F 
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almost every country may fiimish some example. 
The heads of the different tribes were invited, with 
the most pressing cordiality, to a solemn banquet 
at the citadel. On a given signal the gates were 
closed, and nearly four hundred were massacred by 
the Albanian guards. The tribes, deprived of their 
leaders, fled to the mountains of Nubia, and all 
Egypt is delivered from their depredations. Though 
the end has been so successful, the means by which 
it was accomplished are reported to occasion many 
bitter reflections to the projector ; but in a mind 
so constituted, and occupied by the active adminis- 
tration of an extensive territory, " the access and 
" passage to remorse,'' is, I suspect, for the most 
part closed. 




LETTER VII. 

The prevailing sentiment respecting the Diffusion of Litera- 
ture — Account of the Religious Ceremonies of the Deryises. 



To Sir G. E**»*t, Bart. 

Cairo. 



Dear E- 



Education, at least that branch of it which 
has literature for its object, is here very slenderly- 
provided for. Even among the more affluent orders, 
a large proportion are incapable of writing their 
native tongue with purity and elegance ; and the 
possession of any foreign language is considered 
very otherwise than a desirable accomplishment. 
The influence of such a sentiment is felt most ex- 
tensivdy through every gradation of the labouring 
<3lasses ; I have never, indeed, heard it honestly 
avowed that ignorance is a necessary ingredient in 
the mixture of civil society ; but it is often urged 

F 2 
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"that no creatures submit contentedly to their 
" equals : and that should a horse know as much 
" as a man, few would desire to be his rider." ^ 

^ This opinion was insisted on with much earnestness by 
a writer of some celebrity in the last century, who asserts 
that " In a free nation where slaves are not allowed of, the 
'* surest wealth consists in a multitude of laborious poor ; for 
" besides that they are the never-failing nursery of fleets and 
" armies, without them there could be no enjoyment, and no 
" product of any country could be valuable. To make the 
^' society happy and people easy under the meanest circum- 
'^ stances, it is requisite that ffreai numbers of them should be 
" ignorant as well as poor. Knowledge both enlarges and 
" midttplies our desiresy and the fewer things a man wishes 
'' for, the more easily his necessities may be supplied. 

^' The welfare and felicity, therefore, of every State and 
" kingdom require that the knowledge of the working poor 
" should he eonjmed within the verge of their occupations, and 
<< never extended (as to things visible) beyond what relates to 
^' their calling. The more a shepherd, a ploughman, or any 
^' otiier peasant knows of the world, and the things that are 
" foreign to his labour and employment, the less fU he will 
" be to go through the fatigues and hardships of it with 
" cheerfulness and content, 

^* Reading, writing, and arithmetic, are very necessary 
" to those whose business requires such qualifications, but 
^ where peoples' livelihood has no dependence on these arts, 
" they are very pernicious to the poor, who are forced to get 
" their daily bread by their daily labour. Few children make 
'^ any progress at school, but at the same time they are capable of 
^^ being employed in some business or other; so that every 
<< hour those of poor people spend at their book is so much 
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Scientific pursuits of every description are 
almost exclusively monopolised by the divines and 
lawyers, whose united professions are not unfre- 

" time lost to the society. €k)iiig to school, in comparison to 
" working, is idleness, and the longer bojs continue in this 
" easy sort of life, the more unfit they will be, when grown up, 
'' for downright labour, both as to strength and inclination. 
" Men who are to remain and end their days in a laborious, 
" tiresome, and painful station of life, the sooner they are put 
" upon it at first, the more patiently they will submit to it for 
" ever after. Hard labour and the coarsest diet is a proper 
" punishment to several kinds of malefactors, but to impose 
" either on those that have not been brought up to bothy is the 
'' greatest crvdty, when there is no crime you can charge them 
"with. 

'' Beading and writing are not attained to without some 
'' labour of the brain, and assiduity ; as all mortals have natu- 
" rally an ayersion to trouble, so we are also fond of and apt 
'^ to over-Talue those qualifications, which we haye purchased 
'^ at the expense of our ease. Those who spent a great part 
" of their youth in learning to read, write, and cypher, expect, 
" and not unjustly, to be employed where those qualifications 
^^ may be of use to them : the generality of them will look 
'^ upon downright labour with the utmost contempt, I mean 
" labour performed in the service of others. A man who has 
" had some education may follow husbandry by choice, and be 
" diligent at the dirtiest and most laborious work ; but then 
" the concern must be his own, and avarice, the care of a 
'' family, or some other pressing motive, must put him upon 
^* it ; but he will not make a good hireling, and serve a farmer 
" for a pitiful reward ; at least he is not so fit for it as a day- 
'^ labourer that has always been employed about the fdough 
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queutly exercised by the some individual. In 
England, tlie property of the nation was anciently 
in possession of the former of these distinguished 
bodies : since the Refonnation it has gradually 

** and dung-cart, and remombcrs not that eyer he has lived 
** otherwife/* — Essay on Ciiakxty and Ciiabitt Schools. 

With whatever indulgence these opinions might have 
been recoiyed a hundred yearn ago, they would not be lis- 
tened to for an instant at the present day, when the " increase 
** of knowledge ** is so far from being regarded as an ^ increase 
** of sorrow,'* that the universal diffusion of learning is the 
aim and object of some of the brightest ornaments of the 
age. 

The system of education, as universally extended, is in- 
deed yet only under experiment; but a very few yeare will 
sufficiently develop its effects. The monster in The Tempest 
loplies to the reproaches of Prospero, 

** You taught me language, aud my profit on't 
" I0, 1 ktuno how to ouasi yov." 

That the scheme, if successfully pursued, will eventually 
raise the moral character of the nation which adopts it, can 
scarcely admit of doubt ; that it will ultimately render man 
wniversaUy the reasoning and reflecting beingy implied in the 
designation assigned to him by Greece,**^ is perhaps question- 
able. Should it ever produce such effect, a new distribution 
of wealth and power may be the inevitable consequence. 

Plato in his Cratyltts (a rather tediously-protracted dia- 
logue on the origin of words) forms this term from dvdOpti 
in«»rrQ)9 — " he contemplates, having seen ;*' man being the only 
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passed over to the latter. I presume not to hint 
that we are much benefited by the transfer ; but 
surely that State must be in a hopefiil condition, 

whose interests are guarded by the combinecl 
activity of both! 

Such as aspire to a public discharge of the most 
solemn offices of religion, are educated and schooled 
apart — ^but where the audience are universally unin- 
formed, the science of theology is not likely to be cul- 
tivated very assiduously, even by its chief professors. * 
The funds for maintaining and repairing the temples 
are supplied by rates, levied in some respects like 
our parochial taxes. Particular mosques have also 

creature who reasons upon the object of his senses. The 
process of the formation is as follows : — 

1. The second a in dvd6p€i is remoTed, which reduces the 
two words to 3ivBp€i oitomws, 

2. The Attic reduplication in onoaira^s being discarded, 
there remains Sv6p€i amm. 

3. A crasis of €i with 6> gives SvBp<ono9. 

' The libraries of the Seraglio, and that belonging to the 
mosque of St. Sophia, at Constantinople, and the college of 
Dervises, are very little contaminated by the productions of 
authors who are not of the creed 6f Mahomet. The writings 
are chiefly Arabic and Persian — ^if anything is borrowed from 
heathen works, the plagiarism is seldom avowed, and there is 
very little risk of detection. There are no entire translations, 
even from the most popular of the ancient writers. 
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some valuable endowments in land, and these from 
time to time receive an increase by the bequests 
of affluent zealots. The Koran, however, is fsur 
from being interpreted alike by all the feithfiiL 
The disciples of Mahomet are split into a variety 
of sects, all of whom maintain their peculiar no- 
tions with a degree of zeal that reflects very little 
credit on the source from whence they flow. These 
controversies naturally give rise to many volumi- 
nous annotations, which in time become incorpo- 
rated with the original work ; so that the noviciate 
unavoidably adopts the statement of the expositor, 
in the same manner as the student of Lincoln's Inn 
applies to his Coke upon Littleton \ where the 
commentary is of equal authority with the text. 
A schism of a very alarming nature has within 
these few years broken out in the southern depart- 
ments. The followers of this new light are styled 
the WaJvaheea^ a sort of military Methodists i they 
are said to be gaining a constant accession to their 
numerical force, though compelled to maintain an 
expensive and sanguinary contest with the Pasha 
of Egypt, who has opposed them with great vigour 
and ability. — Ab ipso ducit opes animumqiie bello. 
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Of the Established Orders, the Dervises are 
supposed to possess a pre-eminent portion of sanc- 
tity : this consideration has procured for them 
privil^es which the rest do not enjoy, and they 
occasionally so &r abuse the lioense as to allow 
themselves an unrestrained indulgence in wine and 
other intoxicating liquors. Some of their religious 
observances are, however, celebrated with much 
appearance of fervour and unafiected sincerity, and 
no doubt frequently communicate a ray of devo- 
tion to those who attend principally from motives 
of curiosity. I have not visited any of their 
places of public worship in this capital, but when at 
Constantinople I procured admission to an octa- 
gonal chapel, where the ceremony consisted simply 
in rotatory movements. The performance began by 
the individuals (^'ossing their arms on the breast, 
each bowing reverently to the superior : the hands 
were then gradually raised above the head, and as 
the music struck out, the whole party commenced 
turning round — slowly at first, but afterwards 
acquiring such an extraordinary quickness as to 
render their features nearly indistinct — ^in this 
attitude, the arms being extended upwai'ds, the 
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slender waist being compressed by a girdle, and 
the drapery below inflated with the circular mo- 
tion, they appeared like an assemblage of animated 
hour-glasses. Such an exhibition strikes an acci- 
dental spectator as being in the highest degree 
fitntastical, and would seem at best but a whim- 
sical mode of expressing adoration ; — ^it is, however, 
an indisputable fact, that many ancient nations, 
the Hebrews amongst others, were accustomed to 
interweave the solemn dance in their religious 
ceremonies, and to employ it upon the greatest 
occasions of joy and triumph. Perhaps in the 
earlier and more simple state of society it was not 
considered less natural for mankind to give expres- 
sion to their sentiments, on any unusual motive for 
rejoicing, by adapting the motions of their bodies 
to the wild measures and cadences of music, than 
in a more advanced state of civilization to give 
utterance to their thoughts in the lofty figures of 
rhetoric or the regulated graces of poetry. Per- 
haps, says a writer whose name I do not immedi- 
ately recollect, but whose observations I would by 
no means arrogate, "perhaps the rude joy of the 
" rural undisciplined swain, which is still expressed 
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" by leaps and shouts, by awkward gestures and 
" vociferous noise, was by the men of genius and 
" poKteness both ways reduced to order and method; 
" and hence arose dancing and poetry/' 

The Koran, though extremely minute in many 
of its directions, does not, as far as I am aware, 
prescribe any attitude or inflection similar to those 
adopted in the exhibition above described. As 
the book is within my reach, and as the confine- 
ment to which I am still subjected from an 
increased inflammation in the wound on my foot 
gives me fiill leisure for such employment, I will, in 
my next, attempt to make such extracts as may 
serve to convey some idea of the style in which 
the Prophet enforced his peculiar tenets. 



LETTER VIII. 



Extracts from the Kouan (Sale's yersioD). 



Dear E- 



To Sir G. E****t, Bart. 

Cairo. 



The word KoiAn, according to Mr. Sale, is 
derived from the verb Karaa, to read ; and signi- 
fies properly, in Arabic, the reading; or rather, 
that which ought to be read. The Mohammedans, 
therefore, apply this term not only to denote the 
entire book or volume of the Koran, but also any 
particular chapter or section of the work ; just as 
the Jews call either the whole Scripture or any 
part of it, by the name of Kar&h, or Mikra, which 
are words of the same origin and import. This 
extraordinary production, as far as respects its 
atyle, is considered to be generally beautiful 
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and fluent, especially where it imitates the pro- 
phetic manner and scriptural phrases. It is, how- 
ever, in various parts extremely obscure, affecting 
those florid and sententious figures which mark 
the compositions of the east. Yet where the 
Majesty of Heaven and the attributes of the Deity 
are described, it partakes of some of the noblest 
properties of the sublime. 

P^haps the seeneory amidst which I write, 
and the external nespeot to devotional duties with 
which the discharge of almost every secular pur- 
suit is here associated, may present an imperfect 
justification of the subjoined extracts. They are 
selected £rom some of the most striking passages in 
Sale's version, and by which this singular compo- 
sition is distinguished. But the glowing descrip- 
tions of the original will necessarily lose much of 
their impressive eloquence when presented to the 
modem reader in an English translation. 

To the captivationsof a prepossessing exterior 
we all pay — though sometimes, perhaps, imper- 
ceptibly to ourselves — a willing homage. If his- 
toric records may be relied on, the allurements 
of personal graces were concentrated in Mahomet 
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in an eminent degree. His lofty stature — ^his com- 
manding brow — the lightning of his eye, and 
the attractive graciousness of his smile, predis- 
posed all whom he addressed on the thrilling 
subject of religion to listen to his doctrine with 
a voluntary deference, and to impress them with 
the conviction, that 

'^ Truths diyine came from his tongue." 

His capacious and retentive memory, and 
his clear, rapid, and decisive judgment, heightened 
by the resources of a powerful intellect, wiU readily 
account for the prestige which accompanied his 
daring assumptions. And when to these are added 
the recommendations of a descent of pure and 
genuine nobility, and, above all, his personal con- 
duct and GALLANTRY in tlie Jieldy can we affect 
iistonishment at the eventual triumph and extension 
of his views ? Yet^ contemplated in contrast with 
the refined and ^evated morality of the Gospel, 
how totally does the gorgeous and seductive 
system of the Koran fade like an unsubstantial 
pageant ! 

The great and leading doctrine of this pre- 
tended revelation is the unity of the Oreator, and 
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the divinity of his apostle Mahomet ; a doctrine, 
in the language of Gibbon, compounded of an 
eternal truth, and a necessary fiction. " The liberal- 
" ity of Mahomet,'' says the Roman historian, 
" allowed to his predecessors the same credit which 
" he claimed for himself ; and the chain of inspira- 
" tion was prolonged from the fall of Adam to the 
" promulgation of the Koran. Whoever hates or 
" rejects any one of the prophets, is numbered with 
" the infidels." For the Author of Christianity 
the Mahometans are taught to entertain a high and 
mysterious reverence. In the third chapter, the 
angels are recorded to have said, Mary, verily 
Ood aendeth thee good tidi/ngs, that thou shalt 
bear the word, proceeding from himself ; his name 
shall he Christ Jesus, honouirahle in this worlds 
and in the world to come, and one of those who 
approach nea^ to the pi^eseofice of Ood. 

" The substance of the Koran," observes Mr, 
Gibbon, " according to Mahomet or his disciples, is 
" uncreated and eternal, subsisting in the essence of 
" the Deity, and inscribed with a pen of light on 
" the table of his ev^lasting decrees. A paper 
" copy in a volume of silk was brought down>to 
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" the lowest heaven by the angel Gabriel, and this 
" trusty messenger successively revealed the chapters 
" and verses to the Arabian prophet. Instead of a 
" perpetual und perfect measure of the divine will, 
" the fragments of the Koran were produced at the 
" discretion of Mahomet ; each revelation is suited 

to the emergencies of his policy or passion ; 

•and ail contradiction is removed by the saving 

maxim, that any text dl Scripture is abrogated or 

modified by any subsequent passage. 

" In the spirit of enthusiasm or vanity, the 
" prophet rests the truth of his mission on the 
" merit of his book, audaciously challenges both 
^ men and angels to imitate the beauties of a 
" single page, and presumes to assert that God 
" alone could dictate this incomparable performance. 
" T3ais argument is most powerfully addressed to 
" a devout Arabian, whose mind is attuned to faith 
" and rapture, whose ear is delighted by the 
" music of sounds, and whose ignorance is inca- 
^ pable of comparing the productions of human 
" genius. The harmony and copiousness of style 
'* will not reach, in a version, the European infidel : 
" he will peruse with impatience the endless inco- 
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" herent rhapsody of fable, and precept, and decla- 
" mation, which seldom excites a sentiment or an 
" idea^ — ^which sometimes crawls in the dust and is 
" sometimes lost in the clouds. The divine attri- 
" butes exalt the fency of the Arabian missionary ; 
" but his loftiest strains must yield to the sublime 
" simplicity of the book of Job, composed in a 
" remote age, in the same country, and in the same 
" language. If the composition of the Koran 
" exceed the &culties of a man, to what superior 
" intelligence should we ascribe the Iliad of Homer 
" or the Philippics of Demosthenes ? In all 
" religions, the life of the founder supplies the 
" silence of his written revelation ; the sayings of 
" Mahomet were so many lessons of truth ; liis 
" actions so many examples of virtue ; and the 
" public and private memorials were preserved by 
" his wives and companions." 

The work commences with an introductory 
prayer, professed to have been revealed at Mecca. 
It is a solemn address to the Deity, held in the 
highest veneration by the Mahometans, who often 
repeat it in their devotions, both public and 
private. 

VOL. II. G 
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" IN THE NAME OF THE MOST MERCIFUL GOD. 

" Praise be to God, the Lord of all creatures ; 
" the most mereifiil, the King of the day of judg- 
" ment. T5iee do we worship, and of thee do we 
" implore aid. Direct ns in the right way, in the 
" way of those to whom thou hast been gracious ; 
" not of those against whom thou art incensed, nor 
" of those who go astray." 



The close of the second chapter is marked by 
a strain of humble piety, which the writer seems to 
have derived from his acquaintance with the 
Jewish Scriptures. 

" We implore thy mercy, O Lord, for unto 
** thee must we returiL God will not force any 
" soul beyond its capacity. O Lord, lay not on us 
" a burthen like that which thou hast laid on 
" those who have been before us ; neither make us, 
" O Lord, to bear what we have not strength to 
" bear, but be favourable imto us, and spare us, and 
" be merciful unto us. Thou art our patron ; help 
" us, therefore, against the unbelieving nations.'' 
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CHAP. IV. 

" Serve Gtod, and associate no creature with 
" him ; and shew kindness unto parents, and 
" relations, and orphans, and the poor, and your 
" neighbour who is of kin to you, and also your 
" neighbour who is a stranger, and to your 
" familiar companion, and the traveller, and the 
" captives whom your right hand shall possess. 
" For God loveth not the proud or vain-glorious, 
" who are covetous, and conceal that which God of 
" his bounty hath given them." 



CHAP. XIII. 

" This is the description of Paradise, 

" which is promised to the pious. It is watered by 
" rivers ; its food is perpetual, and its shade 
" also — this shall be the reward of those who fear 
" God." 

CHAP. XXII. 

" They who believe not shall have 

garments of fire fitted unto them : boiling water 

G 2 
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" shall be poured on their heads ; their bowels shall 
" be dissolved thereby, and they shall be beaten 
" with maces of iron/^ 



CHAP. xxrx. 

" The hour of judgment approaeheth, and the 
" moon hath been split in sunder. The day 
'^ whereon the summoner shall summon mankind, 
" they shall come forth from their graves, numerous 
'^ as locusts scattered far abroad, hastening with 
" terror unto the summoner. 

« Verily, the wicked wander in error, and 
^^ shall be tormented hereafter in burning flames. 
" All things have we created, bound by a fixed 
" decree. We have formerly destroyed nations 
" like unto you : but is any of you warned by 
" their example ? Everything which they do is 
" recorded in books kept by the guardian angels, 
" and every action both small and great, is written 
" down in the preserved table. Moreover, the 
" pious shall dwell among gardens and rivers in the 
" assembly of truth, in the presence of a most 
« potent King.'' 
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CHAP. XLH. 

" By the mountain of Sinai, and by the book 
** written in an expanded scroll — ^by the elevated 
" roof of heaven, and by the swelling ocean : verily, 
« the punishment of thy Lord wiU surely descend 
" — ^there shall be none to withhold it. On that 
" day the heaven shall be shaken and shall reel, 
" and the mountains shall pass away. On that 
" day, woe be unto those who accused God's 
" apostles of imposture, who amused themselves 
" with vain disputes. On that day shall they be 
" driven into the fire of hell.'' 



CHAP. XLVII. 

« The description of Paradise, which 

" is promised unto the pious : therein are rivers of 
" incorruptible water, and rivers of milk — the 
" taste whereof changeth not — and rivers of wine 
" pleasant unto those who drink, and rivers of 
" clarified honey : and therein shall they have 
" plenty of all kinds of finits, and pardon fi:om 
" their Lord." 
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CHAP. LV. 

" For him who dreadeth the tribunal 

" of his Lord, are prepared two gardens, planted 
" with shady trees. In each of them shall be two 
« fountains flowing. In each of them there shall 
" be of every fruit two kinds. They shaU repose 
" on couches, the linings whereof shall be of thick 
" silk, interwoven with gold : and the fruit of the 
" two gardens shall be near at hand to gather. 
" Therein shall receive them beauteous damsels, 
" reframing their eyes from beholding any but 
" their spouses — whom no man shall have conversed 
" with before them, neither any Genius — ^having 
" complexions like rubies and pearls. And besides 
" these there shall be two other gardens, of a dark 
" green. In each of them shall be two fountains, 
" pouring forth plenty of water. In each of them 
" shall be fruits, and pahn-trees, and pomegranates. 
" Therein shall be agreeable and beauteous damsels, 
" having fine black eyes, and kept in pavilions from 
" public view. Therein shall they delight them- 
" selves, lying on green cushions and beautiftil 
" carpets/' 
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CHAP. LVI. 

" When the inevitable day of judg- 

^' ment shall suddenly come, no soul shall charge 
" the prediction of its coming with £Eilsehood : it 
" will abase some and exalt others. When the 
'^ earth shall be shaken with a violent shock and 
'^ the mountains shall be dashed to pieces, and 
" shall become as dust scattered abroad, and ye shall 
" be separated into three distinct classes : the 
" companions of the right hand, (how happy shall 
" the companions of the right hand be ! ) and the 
" companions of the left hand, (how miserable 
" shall the companions of the left hand be ! ) and 
" those who have preceded others in the fidth, 
" shall precede them to paradise. These are they 
" which shall approach near imto God. They shall 
" dwell in gardens of delight, reposing on couches 
** adorned with gold and precious stones, sitting 
" opposite to one another thereon. Youths who 
" shall continue in their bloom for ever, shall go 
" roimd about to attend them, with goblets and 
" beakers, and a cup of flowing wine : (their heads 
" shall not ache by drinking the same, neither 
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" shall their reason be disturbed :) and with fruits 

" of the sort which they shall choose, and the flesh 

" of birds of the kind which they shall desire. 

" And there shall accompany them damsels having 

" large black eyes, resembling pearls hidden in their 

" shells, as a reward for that which they shall have 

" wrought. They shall not hear therein any vain 

" discourse, or any charge of sin, but only the 

" salutation. Peace ! Peace I and the companions of 

" the right hand shall have their abode among lote- 

** trees free from thorns, under an extended shade, 

" near a flowing water, and amidst fruits in abund- 

" ance, which shall not feil, nor shall be forbidden to 

" be gathered; and they shall enjoy ^ damsels raised 

' In the glowing diction of the author of the " Decline 
" and Fall of the Roman Empire," seventy-two ffourisy or 
black-eyed girls, of resplendent beauty, blooming youth, 
virgin purity, and exquisite sensibility, will be created for 
the use of the meanest believer ! 

The Prophet of Mecca will scarcely be suspected of a 
plagiarism from the writings of Plato; yet the Athenian 
philosopher holds out an allurement certainly not less.seusual, 
as a reward for the exertions of valour and patriotism : Kai 
Tois ayaOois ye irov r&v peav €v 9roXc/i^ fj SyKoOl irov, ycpa 
doT€Ov Koi affKa aXXa re, Koi affiOovtcrripa f) i(ov<ria rr/s r&v 
yvvMK&v ^vyKOififjaecoSy Iva koi afia fiera Trpo^o'eor o>s TrXetcrrot 
T&v TTCudoiV €K Tav TotovTciv (nTfiptOiVTcn, (Plat, dc Bopub. 
lib. V.) 
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" on lofty couches, whom we created by a peculiar 
" creation/' 

CHAP. Lxxvn. 

« ^When the stars shall be put out, and 

" when the heaven shall be cloven in sunder, and 
" when the mountains shall be winnowed, and when 
" the apostles shall have time assigned to them to 
" appear and bear testimony against their respective 
" people, to what a day shall that appointment be 
" deferred I Woe be on that day imto those who 
" accused the prophets of imposture — ^it shall be 
" said unto them. Go ye to the punishment which 
" ye denied as a falsehood : go ye into the shadow 
of the smoke of hell, which shall ascend in three 
columns, and shall not shade you from the heat, 
" neither shall it be of service against the flame, 
^' but it shall cast forth sparks as big as towers, 
" resembling yellow camels in colour.'' 
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LETTER IX. 

Population of Cairo assumed, and an Estimate hazarded of 
the Amount of the Inhabitants of Egypt — State of the 
" Learned Professions " — Conjectures respecting the Plague. 



Dear E- 



To Sir G. E****t, Bart. 

Cairo. 



The population of Cairo, though apparently 
very dense, does not I think by any means justify 
the extravagant estimate in which the native in- 
habitants indulge. No correct mode of ascertain- 
ing the amount, as far as I can learn, has hitherto 
been adopted— indeed, the Moslems feel something 
of a superstitious reluctance to see their numbers 
reviewed ; and registers of births, marriages, and 
deaths, if they exist at all, are imperfectly taken, 
and negligently preserved. 

Volney conjectures, from a comparison of the 
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extent of this city with the circumference of Paris 
in the direction of the Boulevards, that the aggre- 
gate of residents cannot much exceed one-third of 
what it was computed to be by the Baron de 
Tott. The space comprised in the enclosures 
respectively occupied by the two capitals is nearly 
equal ; but in the Egyptian metropolis there are 
several gardens, courts, and vacant spots unappro- 
priated to any dwelling. If Paris, therefore, 
contains only 700,000 souls within the circuit 
of the Boulevards, where the houses are constructed 
with five stories, it is scarcely credible that Cairo, 
where the buildings are seldom raised to a third 
floor, can contain more than 250,000. It is 
equally impossible to arrive at any just conclusion 
respecting the population of the country at large. 
From an account taken in 1783, the author above 
mentioned asserts that, as the total of towns and 
villages in Egypt does not exceed 2300, — the ave- 
rage number of inhabitants in each place, even in- 
cluding Cairo, being incapable of a higher estimate 
than 1000 souls, — ^the gross amount cannot be more 
than 2,300,000. The whole of the cultivated 
land is computed by Danville to be 2100 square 
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leagues, a calculation which allows nearly 370 
inhabitants to each square mUe. It is inferred 

* 

from hence that Egypt is by no means so depopu- 
lated as has been supposed; yet if we consider 
that the land is never suffered to remain idle, and 
that the soil is universally fertile, the number of 
the present occupiers will appear extremely slender, 
either in comparison with their former amoimt, or 
in reference to such an increase as the natural 
resources of the country would be adequate to 
support. 

A considerable proportion of the inhabitants 
of Cairo consists in what may be termed local mer- 
chants — ^perhaps shop-keepers would be a more 
appropriate designation— and the artizans con- 
nected with the different branches of their trade. 
The repositories of their commerce are generaUy 
closed long before the evening sets in : the only 
shops which remam open after sunset are those 
kept by cooks and sutlers ; private families being 
for the most part but slenderly provided with the 
requisites of a kitchen. 

I shall trouble you with very few observa- 
tions on what are called the learned professions — 
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you will perhaps be of opinion that I have 
already said quite enough as far as regards the 
first of those orders — the priesthood — and the 
lawyers may very soon be dispatched; for tiiere 
being no written code beyond the simple axioms 
or positive precepts of the Koran, the community 
are not much infested by attorneys — and as to 
the practitioners in physic, though formerly so 
numerous that almost every individual pretended 
to some skill in the medical art, they are at present 
comparatively insignificant, if examined either in 
reference to their amount or their qualifications. 

At the remote period when Menelaus visited 
this country, Homer assures us that every man 
was skilled in an eminent degree to discharge the 
duties of a physician : — 

'lrfTp6s di ^EKASTOS inurrafievos nepl navrav 
*AvOp^av f yap IlaiJiov6s cici y€V€ff\Tjs, 

Odyss. lib. iv. ver. 231, 

And Herodotus^ speaks of the healing art as being 
distributed through its various branches among 
several distinct professors, each individual confining 
himself to the treatment of that particular .dis- 

* Lib. ii. 
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order, which had been peculiarly the object of his 
study. In consequence of this division of their 
labour, every considerable town was abundantly 
stocked with the sons of Paean. Some applying 
all their skill to remove imperfections in the sight, 
— othens devoting their attention to diseases in the 
head, — others to the stomach, — ^and others under- 
taking the care r&v cupaveoDV vovaaav, of occult, 
or internal distempers ; — and such. Dr. Warburton 
conjectures, was the mode in which they dispensed 
their services at the court of Pharaoh; for the 
passage where Joseph is represented as giving orders 
for his fether's being embalmed, evidently implies 
that the oflSce was to be performed by ma/ay 
artists.^ But now, though the practice of physic 
is justly held in high estimation, and its professors 
regarded with peculiar marks of honour, there are 
few native practitioners of any eminence. Yet 
several disorders prevail here, at particular periods, 
which Bxe either totaUy unknown to the inhabi- 
tants of the north of Europe, or are felt only in a 
very subdued degree. 

The terrible scourge, emphatically termed the 
' Genesis, chap. 1. ver. 1, 2. 
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PLAGUE, is generally imagined to owe its origin to 
this country ; but M. Volney contends that such 
opinion is contradicted by the evidence of facts. 
Such of the European merchants as have been 
longest established at Alexandria concur with the 
native Egyptians in their declaration that this 
dreadful disease never makes its approaches from 
the interior, but that it appears imiversally in the 
first instance on the coast. Commencing its ra- 
vages at Alexandria, it passes on from that city to 
Rosetta, and from thence progressively advances to 
Cairo : from Cairo it descends by the other branch 
of the Nile to Damietta, and is subsequently spread 
over every part of the Delta. The same persons 
remark that it is invariably preceded by the arrival 
of some vessels from Smyrna or Constantinople ; 
and if in either of those cities it has raged with 
peculiar violence during the summer months, it is 
sure to be felt with corresponding severity in 
Egypt during the winter. Constantinople is the 
centre, " le vrai foyer," of this desolating malady, 
and the constitutional apathy of the Turks, or their 
indolent acquiescence in what they conceive to be 
inevitable, operates most forcibly to perpetuate the 
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evil. When a Mussulman, dies, custom prescribes, 
and indeed almost enacts, that every member of 
his &mily should attend in person, ^' to do obsequi- 
" ous sorrow/' — Hence the disorder circulates with a 
constantly-increasing rapidity. Some moral force, 
nearly equal in effect to a convulsion of nature, 
seems absolutely necessary to root out inveterate 
habits ; particularly such as a mistaken sense of 
duty reconmiends, or a feeling of piety appears to 
sanction. Through almost every part of the Ottoman 
Empire, there is a dominion of those fetal prejudices 
which make ignorance and error descend as a sacred 
inheritauce. 

The property of those who have been victims 
to this disease is publicly sold in the streets of 
Constantinople : doth furniture, and woollen robes, 
constitute a part of all such sales, and these are 
constantly brought to Alexandria in some of the 
merchant ships which trade with that town ; they 
are subsequently retailed out in the bazaars, and 
the contagion is thus inevitably propagated. This 
species of commerce is chiefly conducted by the 
Greeks, who are usually the first sufferers : but the 
infection gradually advances towards Rosetta, and 
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from thence extends its progress to Cairo by the 
daily transportation of merchandise up the river. 

As soon as the first symptoms of the pesti- 
lence make their appearance, the Frank population 
adopt the most effective method to guard against 
being attacked : with this view, every house is 
strongly barricadoed, and no personal communica- 
tion allowed with any one from without. Provi- 
sions are brought at stated intervals, and deposited 
at the vestibule ; the porter, who attends expressly 
for such purpose, removes them soon after with 
long iron instruments, and they are then instantly 
plunged into a large vessel filled with cold water. 
These measures of precaution are sometimes pro- 
longed for three months; the tedium consequent 
on such a species of imprisonment must, of course, 
depend in a great measure for its mitigation upon the 
disposition of the individuals in the different socie- 
ties ; — a variety of amusements are invented or 
revived, to dissipate chagrin, and in some of the 
larger establishments there are theatrical exhibitions 
by amateur performers. 

" La peste,'' says the author of a Voyage en 
Syrie et en Egypte, " offre plusieurs ph^nomfenes 

VOL. II. H 
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" trfea-remarquables/' It is felt at Constantinople 
most severely during the summer, and loses much 
of its force, or disappears altogether, during the 
winter months : in Egypt, on the contrary, it rages 
with greatest violence in the winter season, and 
before the end of June its venom is completely 
exhausted. This seemingly capricious property of 
the pestilence is accounted for by the following 
considerations : 

Winter destroys the plague at Constantinople 
by the intensity of cold which prevails at that 
season : its powers are rekindled by the summer, 
because the heats are accompanied by a certain 
degree of moisture, derived from the 9ea and the 
neighbouring forests and mountains. In Egypt, 
where the winter is mild and humid, the same 
causes concur to render the disease most destructive 
at that period; but the vehement heat of the 
summer months being unallayed by any humidity, 
the contagion is checked by the dry and parched 
state of the atmosphere, which is seldom maUgnant 
in its influence, unless when accompanied by 
moisture. 

In Syria the plague is &x less frequent in 
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its visitations. Volney, indeed, speaks of an 
interval of twenty years, during which that 
country remained without taint. Its exemption 
from such cakmity is ascribable, in a great 
degree, to the absence of any vessels arriving 
off the coast, in a direct passage from Constanti- 
nople.* 

' Mr. Baldwin, who was many years resident in this 
country as Oonsul-General, and who appears to have studied 
the character and properties of the plague with much skill 
and perseverance, mentions the external use of oU, as an effi- 
cient remedy, which he proved by repeated experiments, after 
the disorder had exhibited some of its most alarming symp- 
toms. — See Note at the end. 
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LETTER X. 

Some account of the Manners and Habits of the Wealthier 
Classes in the Capital— Opposite Opinions of Savary and 
Volney on the effect produced by the use of the Egyptian 
Bath — Yisit to the writer by the African Traveller, who has 
assumed the title of Sheik Ibrahim — ^Attentive civility of a 
young English Surgeon. 



To Sir G. E****t, Bart. 

Cairo. 



Dear E- 



After all that has been written and pub- 
lished on the subject, we are still very much in 
the dark on many interesting points of the Turk- 
ish character. The habitual reserve in which the 
grandees shroud themselves, the defensive haughti- 
ness of their carriage, and the feeling of contempt- 
uous detestation with which the more rigid regard 
all such as are opposed to the tenets of their 
Prophet, have conspired to throw an almost in- 
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superable obstacle to any social intercourse with 
foreigners. Individuals, however distinguished by 
rank and affluence, will find that to have been 
considerable in their own country is no in&llible 
passport to the society of persons of consideration, 
either here or at Constantinople : it is, doubtless, 
a very important recommendation, and will be of 
much service in smoothing many preliminary dif- 
ficulties ; but the easiest mode of obtaining access 
to all ranks and degrees — fi'om the sultan on the 
throne to the slave in the dungeon — ^is a reputation 
for skill in the science of medicine. To proficients 
in the healing art the inmost recesses of the seraglio 
are thrown open, the harem itself disclosed ; and, 
although the practitioner may be said, in some 
measure, to prosecute his labours with the bow- 
string about his neck, yet, if he has common 
discretion, he will be sure to meet eventually 
with the most liberal protection and encourage- 
ment.^ 

' Whoever visits any distant quarter of the Turkish 
dominions, would derive incalculable advantage from being 
provided with a store of the safest and most approved medi- 
cines ; prudence and humanity are alike interested in their 
judicious application. From certain occurrences, in which the 
writer and his associates were personally interested, during 
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The life of that particular class, whose pos- 
sessions, without being so colossal as to render them 
an object of jealousy to the Government, are suf- 
ficient to procure an xmrestrained indulgence to 
their pleasures, appears to be one dull round of 
monotonous uniformity. The individual rises com- 
monly with the sun, and as he usually reposes 
without undressing, his toilet is very soon dis- 
patched. Coffee is then brought to him, with its 
invariable accompaniment — ^a pipe ; an instrument 
with which he amuses himself till the avocations of 
the day compel him to some more active exertion. 
The practice of ablution, which the dictates of the 
Koran and the suggestions of health and purity 
concur in enforcing, is, I believe, religiously and 
universaUy observed. The time of dinner is variable, 
but seldom later than eleven or twelve o'clock : it is 
always followed by the siesta — so that, i^ as some 
philosophers contend, the vis inertice ia as necessary 

an excursion on the plains of Troy, they were induced to 
imagine that any person, skilled in physical koowledge, who 
eould devote a short time, gratuitously, to attention on the 
sick and infirm, would be received with a d^^ree of respect and 
enthusiasm amounting almost to adoration. 

A few cursory observations on the actual state of the 
Troad, may be seen in the Appendix. 
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in the moral as in the natural world, its neutralizing 
properties are here felt in the most complete state 
of unresisted operation. 

Some of the European fianiHes who are 
established at Cairo appear to have successfully 
studied the art of " faring sumptuously.'' Wines 
of the choicest flavour, and viands to excite the 
most languid appetite, are presented at their tables 
in lavish pnxiigality : but the myriads of flies, which 
infest the apartments appropriated to purposes of 
refection, contest the exclusive claims of " lords of 
« the creation " to such variety of deUcacies. To 
mitigate this inconvenience, certain young persons 
—I am reluctant to write what is, I fear, their true 
designation — slaves — are stationed behind the chair 
of each guest, provided with long bunches of 
feathers; but their most persevering efforts are 
incapable of entirely preventing the intrusion. 
The expedient at present practised, and which has 
the additional recommendation of supplying a cooler 
stream of air, is fiir more simple and obvious than 
the refinements of ancient luxury. Athenaeus has 
preserved the firagment of a dialogue from the comic 
poet Antiphanes, in which a traveller is introduced 
describing a fantastic contrivance, devised by one 
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of the kings of Cyprus, for subduing the warmth of 
his banquetting-chamber as he sat at supper. I 
give the passage — a, lively satire on the frivolities 
of frolic indolence — in the spirited version of Mr. 
Cumberland : — 

"-4. You say you've passed much of your time in 
** Cyprus ? 

" B, All ; for the war prevented my departure. 

"A, In what place, chiefly, may I ask ? 

" B. In Paphos ; 
'* Where I saw elegance in such perfection 
'^ As almost mocks belief. 

"A, Of what kind, pray you 1 

" B, Take this for one. — ^The monarch, when he sups, 
" Is fann'd by living doves ! 

'^ A, You make me curious 
'* How this is to be done ; all other questions 
" I will put by to be resolved in this. 

^' B. There is a juice, drawn firom the Carpin tree, 
" To which your dove instinctively is wedded 
" With a most loving appetite ; with this 
*^ The king anoints his temples, and the odour 
** No sooner captivates the silly birds 
« Than straight they flutter round him, nay, would fly 
*' A bolder pitch, so strong a love-charm draws them, 
^* If that such pro&nation were permitted 
" Of the by-standers, who, with reverend care, 
'* Fright them away, till thus, — ^retreating now, 
'^ And now advancing, — they keep such a coil 
" With their broad fans, and beat the lazy air 
'^ Into so quick a stir, that in the conflict, 
" His royal lungs are comfortably cooled, — 
^^ And thus he sups as Papbian monarchs should ! '' 
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In the evening the wealthier classea.. divert 
themselves with the dancing exhibitions of their 
slaves, or attend some imperfect efforts at dramatic 
representation; in which — horresco referena — ^the 
laws of decorum are said to be as UtUe regarded as 
those of Aristotle. 

But it is on horseback that a Turk is seen to 
the greatest advantage. When seated on a 
favourite charger he instantly discards his con- 
stitutional indolence, and appears as if incorporated 
-with the animal he bestrides, whose rapid move- 
ments and graceful evolutions seem less the effect 
of coercion, than a generous sympathy towards the 
" Mend that owns him/^^ 

* The horses most commonly in use are f&th&r low, seldom 
rising to more than fifteen hands ; they are generally of a firm, 
compact figure, and appear better calculated for fatigue than 
fleetness. The superior sort of the Arabian breed are beyond 
description beautiful, and held to be above the price of rubies. 
Many anecdotes are told of the romantic attachment to these 
animals by the families with whom they are reared, and with 
whom they become in great measure domesticated. 

The reader will recollect the pathetic address of Mezentius 
to his war-horse Ebaebus''^ — ^but those are tame expressions, 
compared with the rapturous terms of endearment applied by 
an Arab to his favourite courser. 

* iEneid z. 861. 
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The graver sort frequently repair, towards the 
decline of the day, to particular coffee-houses, where 
a numerous party will listen to the narrative of an 
individual, chosen from the circle, with the most 
profound and respectful attention. These tales, 
which sometimes exceed two hours in duration, are 
by no means destitute of interest, and have always 
a pointed moral. This class of improvisator! never, 
indeed, soar into the region of politics, or seek to 
bewilder their audience with brain-sick visions of 
" human perfectibility,'' and the romantic raptures 
of a republican millennium ; but their little histories 
abound with incidents that irresistibly engage the 
affections by the lofty feeling of generosity wliich 
they inculcate, and the varied examples they pro- 
duce, of courage, i^ivity, and resignation. 

I will not weary you with a repetition of the 
many fine things which have been both said and 
sv/ng^ on the streets, mosques, and palaces which 
are to be found here. Every great capital has 
something equivalent to these ; but there are, in 
fact, in this dty, very few structures calculated, ex- 
ternally, to arrest a stranger's attention. We are 
here almost constanUy reminded of the teiith cen- 
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tv/nfy and nowhere recognize the improved state of 
modern towns, where architecture displays her em- 
bellishments in the regularity of streets and distri- 
bution of squares. The houses, which have almost 
universaUy flat terraces, seldom rise to three stories ; 
a large proportion is built of ill-dried bricks, but 
the better kind are constructed of materials dug 
from the quarries of Mocatta. Considerations 
connected with the climate make it an object of 
primary importance to counteract, as much as 
possible, the influence of the sun: to effect this, 
the fa9ade is broken into a variety of angular 
points, and, in some instances, the roo& are made 
to project, to an extent which acts as a perpetual 
screen. The ornaments of the interior are neces- 
sarily dependent on the taste, caprice, and affluence 
of the individual proprietor, though there are 
certain formalities common to all. The dwellings 
of the rich and powerful are decorated with much 
cost and barbarous splendour ; the inner roofi 
appearing profusely loaded with gold, and the 
wainscoting inlaid with ivory, mothet-of-pearl, 
ebony, and coraL Some of the saloons ar^ 
extremely lofty and spacious, having the ceiling 
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terminated by a dome pierced with a variety of 
apertures in the figure of stars : firom thence the 
light is transmitted through different coloured 
glasses, the rays of which fall on a marble vase, 
that is constantly overflowing with living water. 
The floors are a sort of Mosaic, composed of 
marble and china, except in those apartments 
which are strewed with carpets. In particular 
chambers, something resembling a sofa, called a 
divan, is carried round three-fourths of the room 
— ^it is usually covered with very siunptuous furni- 
ture, but in a few instances a preference seemed to 
be given to black velvet, bordered with a deep fringe ; 
— this colour, I understood, was expressly selected, 
as presenting a marked contrast to the radiant 
features which are there contemplated unveiled. 

After Savary's description of the baths, it is 
impossible to resist the temptation to visit 
them — ^it is equally impossible to realize the 
fictions of that enthusiastic writer. The following 
is an account of his sensations on quitting the 
sudatory : — " H semble que Ton vient de naitre, et 
" que Ton vit pov/r la premiere fais, Un senti- 
" ment vif de Texistence se r^pand jusqu'aux 
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" extr^mitfe du corps. Tandis qu'il est livrd aux 
'^ plus flatteuses sensations, Tdme qui en a la 
" conscience jotiit des plus agr^bles pens^. 
" ^imagination se promenant sur Tuniyers qu'elle 
'' embellit, voit partout de riants tableaux, par- 
" tout rimage du bonheur. Si la vie n*est que la 
'' succession de nos id^, la rapidity avec laquelle 
'' la m^moire les retrace alors, la vigueur avec laquelle 
" Tesprit en parcourt la chaine ^tfendue, feroient 
^ croire que dans les deux heures du calme ddlicieux 
" qui suit oes bains, on vit un grand nombre 
" d'annees/' This is of itself almost enough to 
make one undertake a journey from London to 
Grand Cairo ; yet, for my own personal gratifica- 
tion, I would prefer floating on the transparent 
waters of the Thames, to all the incense and 

perfumes of the east.^ 

^ Yolney, who seems to have been yisited in the progress 
of his tour with the same ardour of temperament which dis- 
tinguished Mathew Bramble, Esq., describes his sensations on 
leaying the bath, in these terms :— 

'^ II m'a donn6 des vertiges et des tremblemens de genoux, 
" qui dur^ent deux jours. J'avoue qu'une eau vraiment 
'' br^ante, et qu'une sueur arrach6e par les convtUsions du 
'^ poumoTif autant que par la chaleur, m'ont paru des plaisirs 
** d'une esp^e Itrange ; et je n'envierai plus aux Turcs ni leur 
" opium, ni leurs 6tuves," <fec. 
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The African traveller, who has assumed the 
style and title of Sheik Ibrahim, did me the fisivour 
to call at my lodging this morning. His talents 
and character are well known to you ; I will only 
addy that his manners are affable and engaging, 
though tinctured with the gravity peculiar to 
oriental nations. In the course of his conversation, 
he made some interesting remarks respecting the 
passage of the Israelites through the desert : these 
I should injure by an attempt to detail ; but they 
struck me as very forcibly iUustrating that most 
important and eventful period of the Jewish his- 
tory. The gentleman who accompanied him men- 
tioned, among other subjects of recent information 
from Europe, the death of Madame De Stael.* 

* The decease of this celebrated lady has made a void 
in the literary circles of Europe, which will neither be speedily 
forgotten nor repaired. While resident at Geneva in 1816, 
the writer had the fortune to be occasionally thrown into her 
society, and was received with much kindness and courtesy 
at Oopet : his introduction at that place was procured by means 
of a billet, so characteristic of Helvetian politesse, that the 
reader may be amused by its insertion : — 

^ Madame la Baronne, 

" Un jeune Anglais, Monsieur Joliffe, — (h^re follow the 
" timal complifMTUary recomniefidations,) a le plus grand 
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The inflammation in my foot has been so fer 
subdued that I hope in a very few days to proceed 
towards Alexandria. I am indebted for its present 
healthy appearance to the kindness of a young 
English Surgeon, who could not be prevailed on to 
accept any pecuniary compensation. The name of 
this gentleman is, I believe, R— c — ^i. He has not 
long been resident in this city, but I trust he will 
soon receive that encouragement in his professional 
pursuits which his skiU and benevolent character 
appear pecuUarly to merit. 

" d6sir k yous faire sa cour. J'ai beau lui dire que personne 
^ n*6toit moins propre que moi k lui rendre ce bon office ; — il 
'' insiste : je me rends ; etje le mets d vos pieds, malheureiuv de 
" ne povmir iiCy mettre moi-m^me" 
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Pescent by the Nile, to Rosetta — ^Nadhir — The Oanal of Menouf 
— ^The writer's Interview with some of the Female Inhabit- 
ants of a Village adjoining the left bank of the River — 
Canal formed by Alexander — ^Deirout — Rosetta. 



To Sir G. E****t, Bart. 

Rosetta. 



Dear E- 



We arrived here in the afternoon of the third 
day from our quitting Cairo. The -wind was 
directly against us almost the whole of the passage, 
and occasionally rather violent, but we moved on 
by the force of the current ; though, under such 
circumstances, the progress was sometimes scarcely 
perceptible. Our bark was sufficiently spacious, 
but rather singularly adapted for the purpose to 
which it is applied — it had four rowers, who were 
of very little service, and two sails that were 
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absolutely of none. The wind and the stream in 
some measure neutralize their respective powers : in 
the mean time, the helm is quite immanageable, 
and the vessel swings round in irregular drdes, 
impelled alternately to each side of the river. 

The first place which we passed, of any im- 
portance, is called Ouardan ; and at ten miles' dis- 
tance is another town, of less extent, named T^r- 
ran^ : seven or eight leagues to the west of which, 
the monastery of St. Macarius was situated. In 
the course of four hours more, we came off Nadhir, 
placed near the entrance of the canal of Menouf, 
which connects this arm of the Delta with the 
Damietta branch. 

We remained stationary during the night ; for 
the crew having moored the vessel on the right 
bank of the river, at a point remote from any 
habitation, slept till the dawn without any inter- 
ruption. I was prevented enjoying the same 
luxury by the incessant incursion of rats, who 
seemed to make the cabin exclusively an object of 
attack. In the afternoon of the following day, 
the boatmen, who had smoked away all their 
tobacco, protested that the wind would for some 

VOL. II. I 
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time baffle every effort to advance — ^they therefore 
very deliberately haled the bark into a narrow 
recess, and proceeded to an adjoining town in order 
to purchase fresh provision for their pipes. During 
their absence, I walked at the outskirts of the 
village, where I met several rural nymphs, entirely 
unencumbered with any part of the drapery in 
which poets and painters array them. Two of 
those young ladies were prevailed on to partake 
of some ahnonds, which I offered with decorous 
respect : though destitute of the slightest covering, 
they did not betray the least embarrassment at the 
presence of a stranger, or seem conscious that their 
appearance was in any degree calculated to excite 
surprise. One of them waa very elegantly formed 
— ^but with all becoming deference to the taste 
and discernment of M. Savary, an artist would 
scarcely have selected either to sit for the portrait 
of Nausicaa. 

The second night we proceeded without in- 
terruption ; the "wind nearly died away, and the 
vessel's course became very sensibly quickened. 
Soon after eleven we traversed the mouth of the 
canal, formed by Alexander, to effect a commu- 
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nicatdon between his new city and the Nile : 
though long since disused, the channel might easily 
be restored ; and the present Pasha is said to have 
expressed an intention of re-opening so important 
a passage. 

As we approached towards Deirout,,the river 
very visibly decreased in width; but the banks 
seemed clothed Mrith a richer verdqre, and the 
adjoining lands appeared more carefully tilled. 
We reached this place at three o'clock, and soon 
found that the usual difficulties of a first arrival 
liad been anticipated and removed by the active 
civility of the British agent, Signor Lenzi. 

Bosetta, or Bachid, as the Arabs call it, is 
pleasantly situated on the left bank of the western 
branch of the Nile. The quay is extremely 
spacious, and the storehouses and other public 
buildings appear well-planned, and give to this 
part of the town an approximation to European 
neatness and elegance, — ^the interval is, however, 
still very distant. The environs are embellished 
by some extensive gardens annexed to the residence 
of the governor — though at present much neg- 
lected, the voluptuous taste which designed them 
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is sufficiently visible. The general appeaxaiioe of 
the interior of the city is not calculated to confirm 
the first favourable impression. Almost every 
quarter presents some mark of barbarism^ the walls 
of many of the buildings being pieced with 
broken firagments of the cornice or frieze of some 
ancient temple, and the vestibule being formed by 
inverted shafts of ccdumns, where the capitals are 
universally applied as the base. The inhabitants 
are said to amoimt to twenty-five thousand ; — as 
the extent of the place is rather more than a league 
in length, and nearly a mile in its greatest breadth, 
you can judge whether this is an improbable esti- 
mate. Commerce seems peculiarly to flourish here ; 
indeed, the transportation of foreign goods to Cairo, 
and the conveyance of native productions to Alex- 
andria^ would necessarily give to this port an 
appearance of activity beyond what may be observed 
in other Egyptian towns. 

The vessels employed between Bosetta and 
Alexandria, are called scherma : they have no decks, 
but are of great depth, and carry a latine sail. 
The passage is fi:^uently &tal. Just where the 
Nile discharges itself into the Mediterranean there 
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is a bar, above a league in extent, called the 
bogctz ; a term expressive of the ruffled appearance 
of the waters. This bar is in many parts extremely 
shallow, and the constant shifting of the sands 
renders it often difficult to find an opening to admit 
a single vessel. As I have signified a wish to reach 
Alexandria mth as little delay as possible, the 
Consid strongly dissuades me fi:om undertaking the 
journey by water : for, as the distance is not much 
more than thirty miles, we may safely calculate on 
arriving there in a few hours by land — ^but on 
board one of those treacherous scherms the luckless 
voyageur may be kept dancing about the coast for 
several days. Very few arguments were sufficient 
to make me give a preference to the sands of the 
desert — ^and we shall probably, therefore, com- 
mence our route early to-morrow, or the day 
following. 

P.S. — I throw myself on your indulgent 
candour when I annex, as a postscript to this letter, 
the effusion of a young enthusiast, who, on learning 
the route I had sketched out, traced with a rapid 
and almost prophetic pen certain objects — -and in- 
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dulged in certain reflections excited by them — 
incidental to the tour ; though he has not directed 
his notice to the several objects precisely in the 
order in which they were subsequently de- 
scribed. 

Perhaps, from regard to the motive, you may 
look with some degree of favour on the roll 
of Savants brought in nearly accurate Chronologic 
succession to the view of the party addressed. 

THE CLASSIC TOURIST. 

Sat, restless Wanderer, borne on Fancy's wing, 
Where wilt thou guide thy loy'd erratic flight ? 
Wooed by seductive visions of the past, 
Wilt thou, adventurous, seek those seats of old, 
Renown'd for wisdom, and exulting view 
From Delta's summits, the all-radiant star 
Of England's glory in the seven-mouth'd stream 
Of Nile reflected 1 Wilt thou listening sit 
To Fame's loud clarion, that transcends the roar 
Of Ocean's cannon, while with all the breath 
Of winds conspir'd, she speaks in thunder forth 
The deathless name of Nelson ? Wilt thou greet 
His memory, who in Heaven's eternal mi^t 
Stay'd the impetuous strides of Atheist pride ? 
Or wilt thou rather, — ^by fair peace inspir'd, — 
Turn from the (scene of blood thy startled eye. 
To shed the crystal drop of gratitude 
On the blue wave — ^the British seaman's tomb ? 
Thence, in reflection wrapt, thy steps direct 
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To mouldering ruins, once the hallow*d haunts 
Of SoiENOE — ^there to trace, on columns rude, 
Symbols o'er which the ruthless hand of Time 
Has thrown a dark impenetrable veil ? 

Can Sorcery's weird spells entrance thy soul. 
Or Magic's gay illusions ? Wilt thou wave 
The circling wand of Pbbsia's hoary sage. 
Grave ZoBOASTEB,--K)r call up the shade 
Of him, ^' who taught that lesson to be good," 
Confucius ? Or wilt thou hover o'er 
The ground, where Victory wove her brightest wreath, 
Close by the banks of paper-bearing Nile, 
Prompt to inscribe on every leaf that grows 
Thy Country's prowess ? — Then, with ardent sight, 
Gaze on the Pyramids,-^the toondroiu proo&. 
The enduring monuments of EaTPT's art. 

Or wilt thou rather to her polish'd sons. 
Across the Ionian or the iSgean deep. 
Explore thy way, and rest thy weary wing — 
Urg'd by imagination's piercing eye, 
That darts thro' vistas of surpassing fame,— - 
On Grsecia's plains, — ^there tend the fleecy care. 
And hail the Muses' train with Hesiod— old 
Ascrssan bard ;--ot listen to the strains 
Of lofty Homer, who, as rapt he sings, 
Makes Discord's self suppress her babbling voice ; 
While slaves to spurious Freedom's tyrant power, 
Aw'd by the grace of matchless Poesy, 
And lost in wonder heax away their rage ? 
Canst thou, allur'd by Wisdom's sacred flame. 
Whose gifts surpass all earthly attributes, 
Approach th' illustrious band, sumamed the Seven ? 
Then seeking knowledge at its purest source, 
Press to receive with eager ravish'd ears, 
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The truth-inspired lessons from the tongue 
Of Socrates, whose mild persuasive words, 
Soft as the fleeces of descending snow,^ 
Distil their charm thro^ Plato's glowing page ? 
Wilt thou next aim each passion to subdue, 
Deriding pain's attacks, and hold full oft 
Instructive colloquy within the porch 
Of Zbno ; — or acquire the Critic's Art 
From the fam'd Staqtbitb's severer laws ? 
Or, would'st thou— disciplined by mute respect — 
Frequent the Samian Sage's mystic school f 

Thus taught and train'd by Learning's choicest sons, 
Say, canst thou turn, with chastened heart to view 
Where, in the narrow precincts of the tomb, 
Lies, who once struggled with the world, too small 
For his great mind, Pellaean conqueror. 
Great Alexandeb 1 — ^With the Theban Swaw, 
Now mount th' aerial billows, telling Gods 
Of feats performed on earth, and combats won 
On plains Olympic, Ptthian, and Isthmian, 
And famed Nbmaan. 

To the flowery seat 
Of all the Muses next transport thy flight, 
Sweet Attica ! where by the music sooth'd 
Of all the Nine, and emulous to learn 
The strains mellifluous, pure Ilissus' stream 
Rolls whispering by. — Hail, sage Philosophess ! 
Hail, holy Bards, in every age rever'd ! 
Fathers of Latian first, then British Song. 

* '^Ettco vi<l)dd€<r<riv eoifnSra xeiiupLna'Uf. — II. iii. 222. 




LETTER XII. 

Journey across the Desert to Alexandria — Bay of Aboukir — 
Pompey's PiUar — ^The Inscription accurately taken by the 
British Officers — Cleopatra's Needles. 



To Sib G. E****t, Babt. 

Alexandria^ October, 181 7. 

Deab E , 

Though it is more than a fortnight since 
we arrived here, I have scarcely been able to 
quit the city walls, or indeed to move out of my 

chamber. 

The passage across the desert may be accom- 
plished without much exertion, in twelve or four- 
teen hours ; but as we did not leave Eosetta till 
late in the morning, it would have been difficult to 
reach this place in time for admission. I passed the 
night, therefore in a solitary hovel, near the Bay of 
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Aboukir.* Early the next day we pursued a route 
by the sea-side, and without any incident deserving 

* No Englishman can ever approach with indifference this 
part of the coast, which was the scene of one of Lord Nelson's 
most splendid victories. — ''To haye been bom in the same 
" land," says Mr. Oobbett, " and to have lived in the same day 
" with Lord Nelson, whose public conduct is in every respect 
^ fit to be holden up on high, as a light to the living, and to 
^ the children yet tmbom, is no small honour to us ; not to 
'' have lamented his death, would have argued a want of every 
" just and generous sentiment ; and not to have honoured his 
'' remains and his memory, ingratitude unexampled in the 
" annals of the world." — Political Register, Janttary, 1806. 

The reader will perhaps pardon the insertion of another 
eloquent tribute to this most distinguished commander, whose 
noble example should be as immortal as his name : — ^the fol- 
lowing lines are from the pen of Mr. Pye, the late laureate. 

*' Lo I where the NUe from Egypt's fertile shoreSy 

** Swollen to the sea his deluged cnrrent pours I 

** The din of battle sounds — ^near seats of old, 

" Where seers and saints immortal tidings told, 

** An atheist warrior with gigantic pride, 

" The armies of the uvtsq God defied; 

" BaiTANinA's sons the threat with horror hear, 

" And fearing heaven, disclaim all other fear; 

" By valour fired — \jj gallant Nblboh led, 

" Free to the winds their red-cross banners spread. 

" In vain the dose-moor'd fleet their anchors keep, 

" A massy bnlwarlL floating on the deep; 

" In vain tremendous, from the circling shore, 

" With braocn throat the thundering batteries roai*; 
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notice, arrived at Alexandria soon after ten o'dock. 
The outer gate leads to an enclosure that presents 
a scene of wretchedness, unequalled even in this 
land of desolation. A considerable part is occu- 
pied by ruined cottages and prostrate temples: 
the mouldering remains of ancient splendour lie 
mingled, in confused masses, with the havoc of 
modem rapine/ The walls which encompass the 
area have been lately renewed ; they seem planned 
on the same principle as European fortifications, 
but very inferiorly executed. Just as I was pass- 

" Down sinks the baseless vaunt of atheist pride, 
*< The victor's spoil, or whelmed beneath the tide. 
" And wild Arabia's desultory bands, 
" The fight surveying from the neighbouring lands, 
" With shouts of triumph hail the conquering host, 
** And Albion's fame illumines Egypt's coast. 

" Ah, gallant heroes ! in this glorious strife, 
" Who purchased deathless fame with transient -life : 



it 
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No tear of pity dims your valour's pride. 
In Heaven's and Europe's cause who bravely died. 
" O'er the blue wave that shrouds th' illustrious dead, 
" Hot amaranthine wreaths shall Glory shed ; 
** Angelic strains shall chaunt your bless'd decease. 
And seraphs hymn ye to the realms of peace." 



ti 



> Some of the columns appeared to be formed of the same 
material with the few which are still to be seen in the beau- 
tiful plain of Troy, on a gentle rise about half a mile north of 
the Scamander. 
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ing the drawbridge of the second gate, a long 
string of camels, heavily loaded with merchandise, 
stalked from under the arch. The space was 
not sufficiently wide to admit a free passage, 
and it was too late to attempt retreating; for 
as the beasts pressed forwards, a projection in the 
fiimiture of the foremost having become entangled 
with a part of my dress, I was forcibly dragged 
from the saddle, and not being able to detach 
my foot from the cord which was applied by way 
of stirrap, the wound in my instep was torn open 
afresh, and the original injury severely aggravated. 
But in the attentive civility and considerate kind- 
ness of the English consul, Mr. Lee, I have found 
everything to relieve the uneasiness of confine- 
ment, and almost to reconcile me to the disaster. 

The only object I have yet been able to exa- 
mine is the celebrated relic, usually known by the 
name of Pompey's pillar. The propriety of 
such title has been frequently denied, and the 
inscription on the south-west side, which was accu- 
rately taken by some English officers, appears 
decisive in fitvour of another claimant. Savary 
rejects the idea of its having been erected in 
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honour of Csesar's rival, as no mention is made of 
the circumstance either by Strabo or Diodorus ; and 
quotes the authority of an Arabian writer, Albu- 
feda, to prove that it was inscribed to the emperor 
Severus. In support of this opinion he recites, as 
an historical feet, that Severus, on his visit to Alex- 
andria, released the citizens from the caprice and 
oppression of a single magistrate, revised their 
laws, redressed their grievances, and instituted 
a more equitable form of government, to be con- 
ducted by a senate chosen from amongst themselves. 
" Cette coUonne fut une marque de leur gratitude ; 
" rinscription grecque k moiti^ eSac4e que I'on y voit 
" du c6t^ de Toccident, lorsque le soleil TAslaire, etoit 
" sans doute lisible du temps d'Albufeda, et conser- 
" voit le nom de Sevfere/' — ^Volney adopts this con- 
jecture. 

The only letters I could discover with the 
naked eye were AI : but a preparation of plaster, 
applied under the direction of the English officers, 
when our army had military occupation of the 
town, fiirnished an easy mode of clearly decypher- 
ing whatever remained unobliterated. The legend 
is engraved in the usual ill-conceived style of 
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andent inscriptions — a clumsy arrangement, which 
exhibits the characters all confusedly joined to- 
gether, as if they were designed for any other 
purpose than that of being understood. 

TO ... . fiTATONAYTOKPATOPA 
TONnOAIOYXONAAE»ANAPEIAC 
AIOK . H . lANONTON .... TON 

no ... . EiiAPXoCAirYirroY. 

The first step towards attempting an inter- 
pretation, is to separate the letters into distinct 
words. This has been done with much ingenuity 
by a French Professor, of the name of Jaubert, 
and is detailed at length in an article of the Na- 
tional Encyclopaedia. 

1. TO . . . CTATON AYTOKPATOPA 

2. TON nOAIOYXON AAESANAPEIAC 

3. AIOK . H . lANON TON .... TON 

4. no ... . EHAPXOC AirvnTOY. 

I subjoin an extract fi:om the observations of 
M. D'Ansse de ViUoison. ^ 

TO in the first line appears to be evidently 
a corruption of rov. It is equally clear that 

* Fragment d'lme Lettre de J. B. G. D'Ansse de Villoi- 
8on, Membre de Tlnstitut National de France, au Professeur 
Millin. 
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flTATON is tbe termination of an epithet ap- 
plied to the emperor Diocletian — bnt to discover 
the exact word, it will be necessary to look for 
some siq)erlativey the antep^ultima of which is 
formed by an omega; (and not by an om/ioron, 
which would be &r less difficult.) The term must 
also be such as may appear peculiarly appro- 
priate to this prince. M. D'Ansse imagines the 
expression used on this occasion to have been 
oa-icrrarov, " most sacred.'' To obviate any objec- 
tion which might arise from the singularity of 
such an epithet^ the ingenious savant proceeds to 
* state that he has seen the same applied in a Greek 
inscription- discovered in the vale of Thymbra, near 
the plain of Bounarbachi, and mentioned by Cheva- 
Ker. The words there used, are TilN OCIfl- 
TATUN HMHN ATTOKPATOPflN AIOKAH- 
TIANOT KAI MAfilMINIANOT. 

In the second line, TON nOAIOTXON 
AAEgANAPEIAC, may be interpreted, "The 
"Pbotectob;" "the tutelary genius of Alex- 
" andria.'' The Athenians distinguished by the name 
of iroXcovxoB, their guardian goddess Minerva. 

In the third line, the restoration of A and T 
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in the vacancies after K and H, will give the 
name AIOKAHTIANON in its perfect form. The 
deficiency between TON .... TON may be sup- 
plied by inserting CEBACTON, Augustum. Dio- 
cletian is described in several medals by the 
epithets evaefifjs, and a-efiaaros, plus Augustus; 
and by that of aefiaoro^, in almost all, particu- 
larly those of Alexandria. 

In the fourth and last line, IIO is probably 
an abbreviation of IlofiXtos. Perhaps the initial 
letter of the following name, now entirely effaced, 
of this Egyptian prefect, was an M, and, having 
been improperly connected with the preceding cha- 
racters, gave rise to the supposition that IIOM was 
an abridgment of HOMIIHIOC. 

Whether such conjecture is well or ill- 
grounded, the historians who describe the reign 
of Diocletian, afford no clue to discover the name 
of this magistrate, and consequently it is quite 
impossible to supply the trifling hiatus which 
remains in the inscription. Its date, if we allow 
the foregoing arguments, may be ascertained within 
a few yeai's. M. D'Ansse de Villoison assigns it 
to 302, and supposes it to refer to a very plentifiil 
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distribution of bread, given in a season of severe 
distress to the impoverished citizens, by the per- 
sonal bounty of the emperor — an act of liberality, 
which might justify the character implied in the 
word woKtov)^o9. 

The difficulties of this famous inscription thus 
appear to be completely removed — ^it remains only 
to give the characters in modem use, and to sub- 
join a Latin translation : — 

T6y ScriaraTov avroKparopa 
T6v woXiovxop 'AXf^apdpeiaSf 

AlOKXt]TU>v6p t6p <r€^CUTThVj 

H6ffKios .... enapxos Alyvirrov.^ 

Sanctissimo Imperatori, 
Patrono Conservatori Alexandria, 
Diocletiano Augusto, 
Publius .... Prsefectus Mgy^pto. 

The position of the column is on an eminence 
at a short distance from the outer gate — the ground 

' Some word must of course be understood to govern the 
accusative, which we may suppose to be either dv€0rjK€v, 
dveamjcrepf irifirfcrep, or some other term of like import, to 
imply that the pillar was consecrated to the glory of the 
emperor. This ellipsis is very common in ancient Greek in- 
scriptions, and seems to have been followed by the Romans, 
who, on similar occasions, frequently omit the word POSVIT. 

VOL. II. K 
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immediately adjoining, is abrupt, rugged, and deso- 
late. To an unpractised eye, the base appears 
disproportionably narrow, and the capital over- 
loaded. The shaft is still almost perfect, retaining 
throughout a beautiful polish, except in two or 
three points, where the surface has been scarred by 
the discharge of cannon, against that part of the 
circumference which faces the sea. It has also 
been slightly injured in an opposite quarter, by 
the adjustment of some scaffolding, which was 
applied a few months since for the purpose of 
ascending to the summit. Among other adven- 
turous curiosi, an English lady is reported to have 
mounted the scaling ladder. I could not learn 
whether they observed any indication that the 
capital ever supported a statue : it appears, I 
think, as if designed for some such purpose. 

The inscription is on the southern side of 
the pedestal : — ^what has been stated above is, of 
course, meant only to apply to the dedication, 
comprised in the characters there transcribed : the 
date of the pillar itseli^ is of more remote anti- 
quity; but the Corinthian order of the capital 
will confine it within a known sera. It is by 
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no means improbable, that this celebrated relic 
may have been applied as the vehicle of eulogium 
to other potentates, besides Severus, Adrian, and 
Diocletian, who were successively displaced by some 
new object of gratitude or adulation.' 

It is confidently said here, that Buonaparte 
gave orders for inscribing the names of all those 
of his army who had fallen in the battle of 
Alexandria, on the most conspicuous part of the 
column, and for interring their remains at the 
base ; a design which he was afterwards compelled 
to relinquish, by the pressure of more important 
considerations. 

About noon the two characters, which can be 
discerned without the aid of a glass, become 



' ** Inscriptions here of various names I viewed, 
*' The greater part, by hostile time subdued ; 
*^ Yet wide was spread their fame in ages past, 
'^ And poets once had promised they should last. 
" Some fresh engrav'd appeared of wits renown*d ; 
" I look'd again, nor could their trace be found. 
" Critics I saw, that other names deface, 
" And fix their own, with labour, in their place : 
" Their own, like others, soon their place resigned, 
^' Or disappeared, and left the first behind." 

The Temple of Fame. 
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visible : at that hour, the rays of the sun fallmg 
directly in their front, exhibit them with some 
appearance of brightness. It is by no means 
improbable that the other sides of the pedestal 
were also inscribed, though time may have rendered 
the impression indistinct. On the north-west 
aspect, near the northern angle, there is an inden- 
ture resembling the narrow recesses usually pre- 
pared for the reception of a tablet. No vestige 
of any letters can now indeed be traced ; but the 
small grains of sand, driven for ages against 
the surface by the prevalence of the winds in that 
quarter will sufficiently account for their total 
disappearance. 

About a fiirlong below the mound on which 
the column is raised, the ruins of the hippodrome 
may be discovered. The circus in its formation re- 
sembles that of every place set apart for exhibitions 
of this kind, which I have noticed in Greece and 
Italy : in all these the space seems far too con- 
tracted for the full exertion of a horse's power. 
The ancients do not appear to have ever thought 
of matches against time ; probably from their im- 
perfect mode of computing its subdivisions. 



^ 
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The two granite obelisks, called Cleopatra's 
needles,^ are very near the beach, and. within the 
enclosure of the outer walls : one of them only 
is upright ; the other seems to have been thrown 
down by some violent convulsion, a considerable 
part having become buried beneath the sand : this 
was removed a few years since, so as to afford 
tlie means of taking an accurate admeasurement of 
the block, which is ascertained to be sixty-six feet 
in length, and seven feet square at the base. The 
two are conjectured to have formed a part of the 
entrance to Cleopatra's palace : their form is, I 
think, anything but graceful ; both were covered 
with hieroglyphics, which, on the north and west 
sides, are still in good preservation, but, towards 
the east and the south, they have been completely 
effaced. The weight of one of these masses must 
be very considerable : Lord Cavan, however, un- 
dertook to transport that which is prostrate to 
England, and several of our officers subscribed in 

' The origin of this term has not been explained : their 
form bears no resemblance whatever to the instrument of 
housewifery. They appear much more like elongated wedges ; 
but are in fact quadrangular, and tapering to a point, which 
is terminated by a small pyramidal figure. 
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fiirtherance of the scheme ; but, for some imex- 
plained reason, the attempt was afterwards found 
to be impracticable.^ 

* Perhaps the scheme may "be revived under more favour- 
able auspices, and we maj yet have the gratification of seeing 
this distinguished trophy grace the magnificent esplanade in 
front of the Horse Guards, or some other conspicuous station 
in the British metropolis. 

The actual condition of the relic, as appears by the 
following extract from the Parliamentary proceedings, has 
totally destroyed all idea of its transmission to England : — 

Jvly 2, 1861. — " Mr. Hume moved an address, praying 
'' her Majesty to direct that the prostrate granite obelisk at 
'' Alexandria, presented by the late Mehemet Ali to the 
'' British nation, be brought to England. 

^' The Chancellob of the Exchequeb objected ; and read 
" an opinion of Sir G. Wilkinson, that it was so much ob- 
*^ literated as to be unworthy the expense of removal.*' 
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LETTER XIII. 

Dimensions of the Column described in the last Letter — Ob- 
servations on the progressive state of Civilization in the 
Delta — Conjectural Remarks respecting the Use of the 
Hieroglyphic Characters. 



To H J— L — FF-, Esq., M.P. 

Alexandria. 



Dear H- 



An injury from a fall, received at the moment 
of our arrival here, has made it impracticable for me 
to extend either my walks or rides to any distance 
beyond the city walls. What, therefore, under 
other circumstances would have been one of my 
first objects, — the scene of Sir R. Abercrombie's 
victory and death, — I now fear I may be pre- 
vented any opportunity of visiting. You will 
readily believe that I shall not relinquish such 
intention without sincere reluctance : events, even 
of the highest national interest, claim our attention 
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more forcibly when accompanied by the reflection, 
that any one connected with us by the ties of 
blood or of friendship, had the fortune to be per- 
sonally concerned, and to take a distinguished 
share in the action which produced them.^ 

To a person who lands at Alexandria by 
a route direct from Europe, the appearance of the 
modem town woidd scarcely repay the fatigue 
of the voyage. I understand, however, that with- 
in these few years it has received a very marked 
improvement; not merely with reference to the 
exterior of the buildings, but in those more 
important points, which affect the advancement of 
civilization. Since the period of the French inva- 
sion, a moral revolution has been silently at work. 
The tnind of the coimtry, if I may be pardoned 
the pedantry of such an expression, seems prepared 
to receive a new and powerful impulse. That 
torpor and lethargy, which many were accustomed 
to consider as almost inseparably connected with 
the climate, appeai-s to have been rebuked by the 

genius of the age. " We cannot, indeed, perceive 

* Colonel Joliffe commanded a battalion of the Coldstream 
Guards on the 21st of March — the day on which the decisive 
charge was made. 
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" fibres and nerves, but we can perceive a general 
" beat, a general feeling." Such feeling must be 
dependent, in great measure, for its increase or 
depression, on the personal conduct of the individual 
who has lately acquired an ascendancy in this 
division of the Ottoman territories : for the autho- 
rity of the Porte has long ceased to have anything 
beyond a nominal recognition, in so distant a 
quarter of its dominions.^ Indeed, a sentiment 
seems generally prevalent, that the sovereignty 
of the Grand Signior, even in his native metropolis, 
is rapidly passing away. Persons, who attribute 
something of a mystic agency to a coincidence 
of names, have remarked that Constantinople was 
founded in the fourth century by Constantine 
the son of Helena, and lost by Constantine the 
son of another Helena^ in the fifteenth, to Mahomet 
the Second. The extinction of the Roman em- 
perors is supposed to have been influenced by a 
similar fatality ; the fii*st being Augustus, and the 
last Augustulus. The disciple of predestination 

' Yet the present Pasha still thinks it necessary so far to 
preserve appearances, as to transmit pecuniary offerings to 
Constantinople at stated intervals. 
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requires no consequential reasoning. A prophetic 
warning is now mentioned with some indications 
of credit, that as the imperial city was subdued 
by one Mahomet, it will be irretrievably lost by 
another. 

The present ruler of Egypt has many qualities 
calculated to conciliate the respect, if not the 
affections of the people. His influence, hitherto, 
has been felt beneficially. Property is £ir more 
secure, and individual rights, (when they do not 
come in collision with the views of the State,) 
are infinitely more respected than when the country 
was parcelled out into minute subdivisions. There 
is even, ostensibly, a wish on the part of the 
governing powers to encourage the pursuits of 
science, and I believe some valuable specimens 
of ancient art have been rescued in Upper Egypt, 
by the personal interference of the Pasha ; of these 
I forbear to say anything at the present moment, 
— ^you will probably receive some authentic account 
respecting them, by a channel well known for the 
accuracy of its information on all points connected 
with Egyptian research. I will only beg to call 
your attention to a few of the surviving relics of 
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antiquity in this immediate neighbourhocnly which 
have escaped alike the ravages of time and the 
tempest of war^ and stood, almost imhurt, amid the 
general spoliation. 

The column usually known by the name 
of Pompey's pillar, still retains much of its original 
beauty and freshness : its total height appears from 
the measurement of M. Fauvel, a French artist, 
who surveyed it in 1789, to be eighty-eight feet, 
nine inches. His statement diflfers only in a very 
trifling degree from the elaborate observations 
taken by the Members of the Commission of Arts, 
who attended the expedition under Buonaparte. 
Those savans represent the diameter of the column 
to be eight feet four inches at the lower part, and 
seven feet two inches and a fraction near the 
astragal; and they express their conviction that 
the four constituent parts of this pillar — the pe- 
destal, base, shaft, and capital — ^are the productions 
of different ages. The shaft, from its superior 
beauty, they assign to the ingenuity of the Greeks 
under the reign of the Ptolemies : — the other parts 
are much less perfectly execut.ed, the capital being 
rudely carved, and the pedestal disproportionately 
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low, and of a granite diflFering in colour from that 
of the shaft. It is to be inferred from hence, 
that the shaft was produced in an age when the 
arts were still flourishing, and that the ornaments 
at the extremities being mutilated or destroyed, the 
present additions were suppUed at a later period, 
when on some particular occasion the monument 
was re-erected.^ 

With respect to the two obelisks, conjecture 
has not, I believe, been ever able to assign any 
satisfectory date as the period of their formation. 
Mr. Brown affirms that many similar structures 
are to be found in diflferent parts of Egypt, and 
he fancied that he could discover a correspondence 
between the hieroglyphic figures on the surface of 
all, " From whence," he adds, " I have been led to 
" imagine that they were set up by the ancient 
" kings of Egypt, to make certain things known to 
" their subjects for the common good ; for I cannot 

* Mr. Brown, an Englishman, who visited Egypt early in 
the last century, calculates the entire structure to contain one 
hundred and ten feet. The variation in his account from the 
statement of the French Commissioners arises, probably, in 
some degree, from the difference in quantity between the 
French and English measure. 
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" apprehend that the Egyptians would expose any 
" of the mysteries of their religion in the highways. 
" Perhaps I may be mistaken, and perhaps a learned 
" man who should attempt to confute me, might 
" be mistaken also ; — let us leave these obscure 
" points to Time and the Antiquarians, who pretend 
" to be of his council."'* 

These enigmatical inscriptions will probably 
furnish an exhaustless subject for the researches 
of the learned. Dr. Warburton bestowed much 
industry, with his peculiar erudition, in investi- 
gating their nature and origin ; and laboured, 
whether Successfully or not, to separate the 
several species of sacred writing, and thus to 
disembroil the matter in debate from that con- 
fusion, which seems to have perplexed even anti- 
quity itself* Savary speaks of a history compiled 
by Manetho during the reign of the Ptolemies, 
the materials for which he derived from hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions. About three centuries after, 
Hermapion gave an exposition of the characters 
on the obelisk of Heliopolis, which was taken 

' Travels and Adventures of Edward Brown, Esq. 
^ Divine Legation of Moses, Book iv. sect. 4. 
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from Egypt by Augustus, and fixed in the Circus 
Maximus of Rome.^ This is, I believe the latest 
author, of whom we have any information, that 
possessed a competent skiU in interpreting these 
mysterious symbols ; for if any subsequent writer 
was entnisted with a key to all their treasures, 
from some imhappy fetality his works have not 
descended to our time. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, who was contem- 
porary with the Emperor Julian, affirms, that in 
his day hieroglyphics had become, as it were, a 
sealed book. They probably constituted the first 
written language practised by the sons of men, 
and are imagined, by some authors, to be of a 
date coeval with the deluge, if not of still more 
remote origin. The activity of modem investi- 
gation almost justifies a hope that some mode 
may yet be discovered of once more removing the 
veil which obscures them, and giving to light the 

' Ammianus Marcellinus has given the interpretation at 
full length (lib. xvii. cap. 4). It appears to be a dedication to 
an Egyptian monarch, expressed in the usual terms of extra- 
vagant panegyric. The obelisk was removed from the ruins 
of the Circus by Sixtus the Fifth, and placed in the centre of 
the Piazza del Popolo : its height is above eighty feet of our 
measure, exclusive of the pedestal. 
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facts they conceal. Success in so arduous a pursuit, 
while it enlarged the present boundaries of human 
knowledge, would secure to the enquirer, from the 
reflective immortality of its object, an imperishable 
station in the records of science. Savary's reflections 
on this subject are entitled to particular attention ; 
his familiarity with the literature of distant ages, 
and repeated inspection of the monuments of Egypt, 
qualifying him in a superior degree to appreciate 
the difficulties inseparable from so complicated a 
pursuit. " It is an admitted fact," he remarks, 
" that the priests invented certain characters, which 
" they called sacerdotal, and used them as an 
" instrument for translating the hieroglyphics : these 
" were afterwards adopted universally in the tem- 
" pies, and employed in all writings which had 
" any reference either to religion or the sciences. 
" They constituted a kind of intermediate dialect 
" between the hieroglyphics and common language 
" of the country ; some traces of which last are 
" still extant in the books of the Copts, accom- 
" panied with Greek and Arabian translations. 
" They are also to be found in various manuscripts, 
" preserved in difierent districts of Egypt, and in 
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some of the European libraries. To apply these 
manuscripts as interpreters of the sacerdotal 
dialect, it will be necessary to discover either 
a similarity in the character of the alphabet, 
or certain passages common to each language. 
On the walls of the temples, and in the vaults 
beneath them, letters different from those of any 
known power, may be seen intermingled with 
the hieroglyphics : such, probably, were consti- 
tuent parts of the sacerdotal alphabet, and of 
such therefore it is most essential to acquire a 
knowledge, as the most probable means of 
expounding those mystic symbols, of which they 
were either the sequel or the interpretation. 
Perhaps some eminently learned person, pro- 
foundly skilled in a knowledge of the Coptic, 
Arabic, and Hebrew languages, and who could 
devote several years to a study of Egyptian 
monmnents, assisted by those local associations 
which a residence near their site would convey, 
(qui cx)nsacreroit plu&ieurs annees h, ^tudier SIJR 
LES LIEUX les monumens de Tancienne Egypte,) 
might eventually amve at the accomplishment 
of his splendid enterprise." 
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Another reflection, to wliich the above-men- 
tioned author attaches considerable importance, is 
founded on the fact, that the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict where the temple of Jupiter Anmion is 
reared, were an Egyptian colony. The priests 
who invested this idol with his peculiar celebrity, 
held the same religion, and were informed with the 
same sciences as those of the parent State. Though 
their god has ceased, long since, to deliver oracles, 
his temple may still subsist. The territory which 
surrounds it being extremely fertile, it is probably 
not destitute of occupants, and having escaped 
those revolutions which for more than two thousand 
years have spoiled and subjugated Egypt, this 
little community may still, perhaps, preserve un- 
changed their civil usages, their religious cere- 
monies, and their native language^ The aiiis and 
sciences, no longer fostered by the incitements 
of glory, have in all likelihood totally disappeared, 
but some traditionary record of their former exist- 
ence may be yet extant. Sanchoniathon aiBrms, 
that he drew his information from the monuments 
of Egypt, and the volimies of the Ammonians. 
These should still remain in the heart of the country 

VOL. II. L 
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which produced them, and may probably be traced 
to the recesses of their ancient temple, protected 
by boundless deserts. It is to that memorable 
scene that the man of learning should direct his 
researches, with the greatest prospect of success. 
The route which leads to it is, indeed, thickly 
strewed with dangers. Alexander the Great, fol- 
lowed by a numerous cortege, and attended by 
a train of camels loaded with water and provisions, 
with difficulty escaped perishing from thirst. One 
of the armies of Cambyses wa8 buried by a whirl- 
wind beneath the sands, and not a solitary indivi- 
dual returned to his native country. These are 
considerations, enough to make even the most 
enterprising pause : — ^yet where is the obstacle, 
however perilous, that can arrest in his career an 
enthusiastic adventurer, inspired by genius, and led 
on by the light of science ? 



LETTER XIV. 

The Modem Town of Alexandria described, with some account 
of the Ancient City, and the institution of the Library. 



Dear E- 



To Sir G. E****t, Bart. 

Alexandria, October, 1817. 



If the gorgeous description left by Strabo^ of 
ancient Alexandria is to be implicitly relied on, 
the metropolis of lower Egypt must have far sur- 
passed, in beauty and magnificence, the eternal city 
itself. The modem town has little to recommend 
it beyond its name ; it is built on the narrow 
tongue of land which connects the Pharos with the 
continent. According to Homer, the small island, 
which was crowned with that wonder of the world, 
formerly appeared so distant from the coast, that a 

' Lib. xvii. 

L 2 
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vessel, even with the most favourable wind, would 
require a whole day's sail to reach the main land. 
His expressions are these : — 

"Srjtros eireird ris cotI TroXvicXvcrro!) cv\ ir6vT<py 
Alyvnrov vpoTrdpoiBc {^dpov 5c e KUcKrjtrKova-i) 
Toaa-op civcvff, oa-aov tc iravrjfieplr} yka<f>vpfi vrjvs 
''Hwcrtv, ^ \iyifs odpos €7rmv€lij<riv ^ta-Beu. 

Odyss. iv. ver. 354. 

We must infer from this statement, that the sea 
has been encroached on by an augmentation of the 
soil, to an extent of at least sixty miles ; unless, 
what is not improbable, the Lake Mareotis joined 
the Mediterranean at the period of the Trojan 
war. 

Whoever attentively examines the writings of 
Homer, cannot feil to be struck with the fidelity of 
his descriptions, in all points where error or inaccu- 
racy might be detected. Even in painting the ter- 
rors of that stormy element whose power seems to 
defy exaggeration, he on no occasion exceeds the 
limits which experience or demonstration would 
disprove. We frequently read of the fieya crrevos 
wKcavolo, but never hear, in either of his pro- 
ductions, of the " billows being raised to the stars,'' 
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or " the foundations of the deep laid bare \' and if 
he was thus scrupulous on a subject where amplifica- 
tion is allowable, he would surely be not less atten- 
tive to the truth of his statement, when it embraced 
such topics as were open to habitual observa- 
tion. 

The celebrated Library, of which not a ves- 
tige now remains, was a part of the imperial 
palace, — a building so spacious as to occupy, with 
its various dependencies, nearly one-third of the 
city. A considerable portion of this sumptuous 
edifice was consecrated to science and the Muses, 
and distinguished by the name of Museum. To 
this establishment, which partook of the nature of 
a university, men the most renowned for learning 
were invited from all quarters ; here they found 
a splendid asylum, were received with marked 
attention, and maintained at the public cost. The 
institution is ascribed to Ptolemy Philadelphus ; 
but the idea appears to have originated with his 
father, Ptolemy Soter, who evinced on all occasions 
a disposition to patronize genius, and encourage 
the liberal arts ; with this view he began a collec- 
tion of books, which was afterwards so enlarged as 
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to be universally considered the finest in the world. 

' Ptolemy Philadelphus left a hundred thousand 

volumes ; succeeding princes continued to add to 

* 

the number, till at last the amount reached seven 
hundred thousand. The zeal of Ptolemy Evergetes 
appears in some instances, to have overstepped the 
strict boundaries of justice ; this monarch had 
a very strong predilection for original works, 
which, under the pretext of borrowing for the 
sake of making duplicates, he sometimes forgot 
to return. This happened with regard to the 
writings of Sophocles, Euripides, and JEschylus : 
he retained the originals, but sent back to the 
Athenians the most beautiful transcript that his 
professors could ftimish, and accompanied it with a 
present of fifteen talents, a sum equivalent to three 
thousand pounds of our money. 

The first library was in that quarter of the 
city called Bruchion, adjoining the palace ; when 
the collection increased to the number of four 
hundred thousand volumes, it became necessary to 
construct another receptacle ; and a new building, 
annexed to the Serapeum, was expressly erected 
for such purpose. Here three hundred thousand 
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books were deposited, making the total amount 
seven hundred thousand. During the period of 
Caesar's invasion, the library in Bruchion was 
unfortunately burned, and the whole of that mag- 
nificent collection reduced to ashes : the Serapeurriy 
however, escaped without injury, and was after- 
wai-ds very considerably augmented by Cleopatra, 
who chose it as a depository for the two hundred 
thousand volumes presented to her by Antony. 
These were so enlarged by subsequent additions, 
that it eventually surpassed the former aggregate, 
and continued unimpaired amid the fluctuating 
fortunes of Rome, till in the seventh century of our 
sera it was designedly burned by the Saracens, 
when they gained possession of the town. Amrou, 
general of Omar, wrote to his master for instruc- 
tions, respecting the disposal of this invaluable 
treasure : " Commit the volumes to the flames," 
was the reply of that orthodox Caliph. — " If they 
contain only the sublime truths of the Koran, they 
are useless ; if they inculcate aught beside, they are 
pregnant with danger.'' 

Amrou implicitly obeyed the mandate of his 
sovereign, and in a short time demolished the 
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collective wisdom of ages. The lamp of science 
being thus extinguished, and the reservoir which 
supplied it destroyed, a night of ignorance and 
darkness has ever since overspread that land, which 
was once the light and fountain of learning. 



LETTER XV. 

Embarkation of the Colossal Bust, supposed to belong to the 
statue of the younger Memnon — Ophthalmia — State of the 
Police in Egypt. 



Deak E- 



To Sir G. E****t, Babt. 

Alexandria, Oct. 1817. 



I ACCOMPANIED the English Consul this morn- 
ing to the quay, to assist at the embarkation of 
a colossal bust in red granite. This fine relic is 
supposed to belong to a statue of Memnon-— not 
the celebrated musical image — but another, in 
some respects more valuable. The head is nearly 
perfect, all the features being preserved without 
the slightest injury ; it is the diadem only which 
has sufiered mutilation, and that seems nearly half 
demolished. One of the shoulders is also destroyed. 
The French, who were extremely desirous of 
enriching the collection in the Louvre by the 
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collective wisdom of agea. The lamp of BCienc® 
being thus extinguished, and the reservoir which 
supplied it destroyed, a night of ignorance aod 
darkness has ever since overspread that land, which 
was once the light and fountain of learning. 
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addition of so rare a piece of sculpture, used theii* 
utmost efforts ' to transport it to the coast ; but 
the weight appeared an insupportable obstacle : to 
lessen this, it was proposed to adopt the barbarous 
expedient of lopping away some of the limbs, and 
they, in consequence, blew off the right shoulder 
with gunpowder : which clumsy device did not, 
however, avail them, and they were ultimately 
compelled to relinquish their intention. In this 
mangled state it remained till within a few months, 
when the ingenuity of an enterprising and in- 
telligent traveller, Signor Belzoni, supplied an easy 
method of removal ; and it is now on the road 
to England, aa a present to the British Museum. 
But previously to its reaching the transport, it 
very narrowly escaped from an element which 
would have proved still more fixtal than the de- 
structive zeal of the French savans. The vessel 
which was procured to convey the bust as far 
as Malta, being too bulky to approach within a 
given distance of the pier, a smaller boat was 
taken up to receive it in the first instance ; and 
about thirty Arabs were hired to restrain its 
descent over some inclined planks. The labourers 
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appeared anxious to acquit themselves to the satis- 
faction of their employers, and seemed to take 
a strong interest in bestowing the treasure with 
safety ; but from some imperfect adjustment of the 
cords, and the confusion of so numerous a party 
engaged in working them, the machinery became 
unmanageable, and the head rolling forward with 
irresistible violence, was on the point of being 
precipitated into the water — when one of the 
slabs fortunately broke under the pressure, and 
occasioned it to feiU on a large quantity of grain 
placed in the bottom of the scherm. This effec- 
tually guarded it from further damage, and I trust 
you will, in a very few months, have the grati- 
fication of examining, in London, this most perfect 
specimen of Egyptian art. 

The general style of buildings here differs 
very little from those in other Turkish towns, 
except that the houses are more lofty.* Europeans, 
not engaged in any handicraft, reside chiefly in 

* The respective nations have their distinct quarters, and 
the bazaars occupy the central part. There are several shoe- 
makers, tailors, &c., in what is called the Frank Qtiarter — their 
charges are extravagant, and their goods of a very inferior 
quality. 
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large edifices called ochellaa, which are sufficiently 
spacious to contain under the same roof many 
distinct families. One common portal leads to the 
several staircases ; an arrangement which is bene- 
ficially felt in time of the plague, or during any 
sudden insurrection. 

The disease ophthalmia, fi:om which our 
army suffered so severely, I should hope is losing 
much of its virulence : there are at present but 
few traces of any malignant seizure. As the 
origin of the malady has not yet been discovered, 
the medical professors are of course much puzzled 
how to treat it. Volney inclines to attribute the 
prevalence of this disorder to the use of raw 
vegetables, which are almost exclusively the diet 
of the great mass of the native inhabitants. 
The system which derives its nourishment firom 
such source, must, he contends, abound with vitiated 
humours, that constantly seek some discharge : 
driven by habitual perspiration firom every internal 
channel, they are inevitably forced to the surface, 
and become fixed in those parts where they meet 
the least resistance ; they would naturally be 
determined towards the head, because, the hair 
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being closely shaven every week, and the sealp 
covered by an enormous bandage, it becomes as 
it were a focus of heat. During the short in- 
tervals that the brows are uncovered, the perspira- 
tion receives a temporary check, and throws itself 
out by the eye : every successive discharge increases 
the debility of the organ, till at last the sight 
is totally destroyed. Neither my companion nor 
myself have felt any kind of inconvenience from 
this species of attack ; the small sands of the 
desert produced sometimes a slight pain, but I 
found, or at least fancied so, almost immediate 
benefit, by anointing the outer coat with sweet 
oil ; this I regularly applied every night on retiring 
to rest, and repeated the application as early as 
I awoke the next morning.' 

I believe I have once before noticed the 
mutilations of the face, with which the Turkish 
code visits particular crimes. The severity of 
punishment is usually supposed to bear some pro- 
portion to the guilt of the criminal ; but the 
magistrates, who appear armed with discretionary 
powers, sometimes exercise their authority in a 
^ Warm vinegar would probably have been a safer remedy. 
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manner which seems more the effect of wanton 
levity or barbarous caprice, than the suggestion 
of retributive justice. An instance of this kind, 
whidi occurred a few months since at Cairo, will 
convey a better idea of the condition of the 
multitude, (adopting that term in its most uni- 
versal acceptation,) than any detail, howeva* 
laboured or circumstantial. A poUoe oflScer ob- 
serving one morning a female (not a native) carry- 
ing a large piece of cheese, enquired where she 
had purchased it. Being ignorant of the vendor's 
name, she conducted him to his shop, and the 
magistrate, suspecting the quantity to be deficient 
in weight, placed it in the scales, and found his 
suspicion verified ; whereupon, he straightway 
ordered his attendants to cut from the delinquent's 
person what would be equivalent to the just 
measure. The order was instantly executed — and 

the sufferer bled to death.^ 

« « « « « 



* Many anecdotes of the same kind are related — the 
above was recited at the Consults table, as a well known and 
generally-admitted fact ; and confirmed by the testimony of a 
person who was at Cairo when the transaction took plaoe. So 
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I have altered my original intention of re- 
turning through Sicily, and now propose embarking 
direct for Marseilles. From the state of the 
season, I calculate that we shall not reach the 
French coast in much less than a month — the 
quarantine regulations will probably detain me five 
or six weeks longer — ^but early in February I 
hope to assure you, in person, of the truth and 
sincerity with which I am ever 

Yours, entirely, 

T. R J E. 

fatal an exertion of uncontrolled rule, by a subordinate minister 
of the Goyemment, and the tame, submissive acquiescence in 
its exercise by those on whom it was designed to impress a 
resistless terror, forcibly displays the benumbing influence of 
a vicious despotism. Poverty of purse, however calamitous, is 
immeasurably less deplorable than poverty of spirit ! 



APPENDIX, 



ORIGIN Off THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 

Frequent allusion being made in the preceding 
pages to certain political evils, supposed to be 
derived from the system of government that pre- 
vails at Constantinople, a short review of those 
events which terminated in the foundation of the 
Ottoman dynasty, may perhaps be not imaoceptable 
to the reader. The subjoined statement^ com- 
pressed within as small a compass as the natm*e of 
the subject will allow, and which, indeed, is little 
more than a muster-roll of names, has been ex- 
tracted fiom sotirces whose autheuticity is generaUy 
admitted. 

VOL. n. M 
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The origin of the Turkish people, like that of 
every other considerable nation, is clouded in 
obscurity; and the historian appears frequently 
obliged to draw his conclusions rather from conjee- 
ture than from any well-known or attested &cts. 
The generally-received opinion is, that, towards the 
middle of the ninth century, the redundant popula- 
tion of Scythia forced a passage through the Caspian 
mountains, and made themselves masters of the 
greater Armenia, to which they gave the name of 
Turcomania. At this period the Saracen empire 
was much shaken by intestine broils, and Mahomet 
the Sultan of Persia, feehng himself too weak 
to contend with the Caliph of Babylon, implored 
the assistance of the new settlers, who granted him 
three thousand soldiers. They were headed by an 
officer of the name of TangroHpix, who defeated 
the Caliph in a decisive engagement. The success 
of this measure induced the Sultan of Persia to 
extend his views, and he accordingly demanded 
fresh levies from the Turk,— these being refused, 
a rupture ensued, and^ in the end, Mahomet was 
defeated, and Tangrolipix chosen in his stead. 
The Persian authority now became strengthened by 
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the addition of the Caliphat of Babylon, and the 
Turks soon after embraced the religion of Mahomet, 
about two centuries subsequently to their emigra- 
tion from Scyihia. A series of rapid conquests 
put the successors of this prince in possession of 
the greater part of Asia Minor and Syria. The 
invasion of the Crusaders drove them back for a 
season to the eastern limits of the empire ; they 
recovered their losses, in a great de^ee;, under the 
conduct of the warlike Solyman, but the country 
of Persia was irretrievably torn from them by the 
Tartars, one himdred and sixty years after its con- 
quest by Tangrolipix. This fierce and barbarous 
people, who inhabited the north of Mount Caucasus, 
impelled by famine and the prophetic exhortations 
of their leader Zingis, whom they styled The 
Great Cham, burst like a torrent from the moun- 
tains which had so long confined them, and over- 
ran all the east of Asia. The son of Zingis 
obtained a settlement in China, and dividing his 
nmnerous forces, sent detachments into the north, 
south, and west. The Turks were incapable of 
resisting so formidable an invasion, and fled into 
Asia Minor, under the conduct of Aladine. Thej 

M 2 
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dispossessed the Greeks of many valuable districts, 
and fixed their seat of government in Iconium. 
The Tartars, however, overthrew the descendants 
of Aladine, forced them to abandon Iconium, and 
ultimately compelled them to the payment of an 
annual tribute. This monarchy was shortly after 
subdivided into several petty principalities, among 
which a leader of the name of Ottoman obtained 
Sigut% a small territory in Bithynia. He claimed 
this by hereditary right, his &ther, Ertogriel hav- 
ing received it fi-om Aladine the First. This Erto- 
griel was the son of Solyman, formerly sultau of 
Machan, but reduced to flee his kingdom by the 
overbearing force of the Tartars. He for some 
time led a wandering life, a prey to the fluctuations 
of chance ; but entering Asia Minor, he implored 
Aladine to allot him some portion of his large 
domains, as a place of refiige for himself and 
followers. Aladine generously assigned him Siguta, 
with the adjoining mountains, and some command 
on the frontiers. He continued here to a very 
protracted age, acquiring the esteem and confi- 
dence both of Turks and Christians. His decease 
took place in his ninety-third year, and he was 
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succeeded by his son Ottoman, toward the dose of 
the thirteenth century. 

Upon some provocation on the part of the 
Christians, Ottoman invested several of their for- 
tresses, overthrew the Greeks, and took from them 
the dty of Nice. Aladine was desirous of reward- 
ing his address and courage, but he refused any 
honorary recompense. On the death, however, 
of his patron, he assumed the title of Sultan, and 
fixed the seat of his government at Neapolis, in 
the year 1300. It is to this prince that the 
Ottoman Empire owes its foundation. After a 
successful reign of twenty-seven years, during 
which he enlarged his dominions by the annexation 
of Bithynia^ Cappadoci% and many strong places 
on the borders of the Euxine, he transmitted his 
sceptre peaceably to his son Orchanes, who pursued 
for some time the same victorious career. Amurath, 
his successor, passing over into Europe, took Calli- 
polis and the* whole of Chersonesus; a series of 
conquests reduced Servia and Bulgaria under his 
authority, but he was at length assassinated by 
a common soldier on his entrance into the Upper 
Mysia. His son Bajazet was his immediate succes- 
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sor, the chief so famous for his contests and cap- 
tivity under Tamerlane. 

The numerous family left by Bajazet involved 
the Ottoman kingdom in all the distractions of a dis- 
puted succession ; the supreme power was at length 
attained by the youngest, named Mahomet, who 
united the scattered parts, and added Dacia Wal- 
lachia, and the greater part of Sclavonia and 
Macedonia. Amurath II. succeeded him ^ he con- 
quered Epirus, Etolia, Attica^ Boeotia, Achaia^ and 
Thessalonica, — and left his authority to Mahomet the 
Second, whose victories procured him the title of 
Great It was this prince who completed the ruin of 
the Greek empire ; he took the imperial city of Con- 
stantinople, and made himself master of Alliens, 
Cwinthy and the whole of the Morea> with several 
islands in the Archipelago. His successors con- 
tinued their aggressions with the same good fortune, 
till at length the dominion of " the city on seven 
hilW extended from the Euxine Sea to the pillars 
of Hercules. But States and empires have their 
periods of declension— that of the Grand Siguier 
has been long hastening to decay, and if eventually 
preserved from fidhng to pieces, it will probably 
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owe its duration to the protection of Great Britain, 
and the mutual jealousies of the other European 
powers.* 

' We are so much, and so justly, captivated by the very 
sound of the letters that compose the word Libebtt, the 
yociferations of which we listen to with a rapture that sets 
stunning at defiance, that it is almost dangerous to hint at 
the possibility of the term being misapplied. However, in the 
language of Mr. Cobbett, " let tis not be haUooed out of ov/r 
^^ senses!'*'* Should the present struggle on the part of the 
Greeks with the Ottoman forces terminate successfully to the 
former, a new Devil might be raised in Europe, which the 
autocrat of all the Bussias would find it very difficult to lay. 
(1817.) 



PAPERS. 
{Reftmd, to hy ^^ ^^ V^^ ^^) 

The ruins of the Temple, and all the oracular 
machinery, are now merely nominal, as veU at 
Lebadoea as at Delphi. 

The narrative of Pausanias is extremely curi- 
ous throughout, but too long for transcription ; it 
may be sufficient to state, that after the usual list- 
ing, penance, and ablutions, the sacrifice of victims, 
and the formal inspection of their entrails, the 
consultants were brought to the two sources of 
the Hercynian fountain. Here they were com- 
pelled to drink of the waters of Lethe, to produce 
an oblivion of care and anxiety ; they next took 
a draught from the font of Mnemosyne, to pre- 
serve the remembrance of whatever should be 
exhibited to them on their descent. 

AU sorts of mummery were practised in the 
interior of the cave. The party about to enter, 
being fixed in a recumbent posture, was thrust in with 
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his heek foremost, when he sniddeiily fell an over* 
whehning force which hurried him forwards with 
the violence of a torrent. The oracular responses 
were variously rendered; to some they were 
delivered in alegorieal representations; others 
received them verbally. When the consultant 
returned, he was conducted by the priests to the 
throne of Mnemosyne, where they demanded an 
account of what he had seen ; and after a full 
revelation on his part, they contrived so to stupify 
his senses as to render him fit for any impression 
they might be desirous of producing. 

There are cavities for votive offerings on the 
surface of the rock; and an aditus, now entirely 
choked up, but which is conjectured to have for- 
merly had a communication with the altar. An 
attempt was made, not long since, to ascertain 
this, by sending a person, properly secured with 
a rope, to dear the channel ; but he was compelled 
to return, after a short time, nearly in a state of 
suflTocation, Lord Elgin, who had express per- 
mission from the Forte, made several excavations 
both here and at Cheronsea, — ^with what success 
the writer is uninformed ; but his attendant spoke 
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of all Buch researches with displeasure, and men- 
tioned as a most portentous occurrence, that the 
spring which issued near the entrance of the 
temple, suddenly disappeared, on the disclosure 
of some valuable relic ; as if indignant at the 
ravages committed near its source ! — ^The writer 
takes this opportunity of repeating the justification 
of that nobleman's conduct in removing the 
treasures fi:om the Parthenon and other temples 
on the Acropolis, as he heard it from Signer 
Lusieri, when he visited Athens, in the spring of 
1817. Lord Elgin's first intention was to take 
plaster casta of the originals, for which purpose 
he directed Mr. Hamilton to procure a competent 
artist from Italy, and was only induced to change 
his determination, on learning that some French 
agents were negotiating to strip the Acropolis of 
all its ornaments ; and that they had even con- 
ceived the extravagant idea of transporting the 
temple of Theseus to Paris. Upon the writer 
mentioning Dr. Clarke's account of the Disdar's 
emotion, when the last of the metopes was taken 
from the Parthenon, and his supplicating excla- 
mation, (TeXo^ !) Lusieri assm^ed him that this 
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patriotic personage, in defiance of all firmans and 
official mandates, absolutely refused permission for 
any piece of sculpture to be removed, before he 
had received the sum at which he chose to estimate 
its value. When, therefore, he had been paid 
his last exaction, the melancholy tone of regrei 
and its accompanying tear, are to be ascribed not 
so much to any commiseration for the ravages 
committed on the arts, as to the exhausted source 
of his own peculation.^ 

The writer trusts he may be pardoned sub- 
joining the following short account of the present 
appearance of the shrine at Delphi. The city 
was imagined by the ancients to be placed in 
the centre of the globe; and according to the 
poets, whose testimony on such subject is peculiarly 
appropriate, the fact was established by the flight 
of two eagles, that were dispatched by Jupiter 
in opposite directions, and who arrived at the 
same instant of time at this point. Strabo, indeed,, 
is satisfied by claiming for its site the middle 
of Greece ; but without recapitulating any part 
of his statement, it may be sufficient to remark, 

' See notes to « Childe Harold." 
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that if the founders of the oracular institution^ 
-wished to select a spot, whose wild and desolate 
seclusion would deter such an influx of visitors 
as might endanger the mechanism of the impos- 
ture, they could not have ehosen a happier situation, 
Parnassus is, for the most part, a savage mass^ 
with scarcely any vegetation to relieve the rugged 
sur&ce. The feuntain of Castalia^ stripped of its 
fanciful embeUishments, is a smaU spring, issuing 
from the chasm, which rends the cUff fit)m its 
base to the summit. The water is extremely dear, 
has a fresh and agreeable flavour, and is of a 
very pleasant temperature for bathing. It was, 
in fact, originally applied to such purposes; for, 
a few paces to the right, there are the remains 
of a reservoir, which is identified to be the basin 
where the Pythia performed the ceremony of 
ablution previously to entering on her mystic rites. 
The dimensions of this bath are betwreen twenty- 
eight and thirty feet in length, and twenty and 
twenty-four in breadth. It is excavated from 
the rock, which is a coarse marble ; four or five 
steps only conduct to the bottom, so that the depth 
is scarcely a yard. Just over it there are several 
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small niches, but whether of a date coeval with the 
orade, or subsequently hewn out as receptacles for 
votive offerings to a small shrine, dedicated to 
St. John, appears at least questionable. The altar 
tx)nsecrated to the Evangelist is placed in a low 
«hed at the right of the bath ; it is formed by 
the broken shaft of a fluted pillar, with a slab 
placed across it. 

The fissure in the cliff is too precipitous to 
admit of the mountain being scaled in that direc- 
tion ; but there are small indentures made in the 
rock, to a certain height, by means of which the 
ourious may climb up to a cavity, resembling a 
large cistern, but destitute of water. The two 
summits are nearly perpendicular to this point: 
it was from one of those eminences that the 
Delphians threw down JSsop. 

The basin, no longer wet with the "dews 
of Castalie,** having been for ages disused, is now 
almost choked up : the sacred fountain, however, 

still continues to flow in 'front, and passing ihe 

■ 

marginal steps, takes its coarse for about a quarter 
of a mile down a deep-worn and narrow cbanne!^ 
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till it reaches the Pleistus, and, thus united with 
the river, winds through the vale which separates 
Parnassus from Mount Cirphis. 

The ancient city of Delphi was probably 
enriched with many of the graces of architecture ; 
but its retired and difficult position must have 
precluded it from ever having been of much extent, 
or from being very numerously inhabited. Yet 
even to this point, sequestered and inaccessible 
as it appe-ars, a conflux of votaries annually 
thronged from distant regions, to propitiate the 
presiding deity. Ancient history bears ample 
testimony to his power and influence : the decisions 
of the tripod have been able to control the de- 
crees of councils, to arrest the inarch of armiesf, 
and suspend the fall of empires. 

To atone for the prolixity of the preceding 
statement, the reader is presented with an extract 
from the tributary stanzas of a noble poet, whose 
productions breathe more of the rapt inspiration 
of the place than the works of almost any other 
writer that has adomedb the world since the days 
of Shakespeare : — 
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" Oh, thou Parnassus, whom I now survey, 
" Not in the frenzy of a dreamer's eye, 
'' Not in the fabled landscape of a lay, 
" But soaring snow-clad thro' thy native sky 
" In the wild pomp of mountain majesty ! 
" What marvel if I thus essay to sing ? 
« The humblest of thy votaries passing by 
'^ Would gladly woo thine echoes with his string, 
'' Though firom thy heights no more one Muse will wave 
^^ her wing. 

^' Oft have I dream*d of Thee ! whose glorious name 
« Who knows not, knows not man's divinest lore : 
'' And now I view thee, 'tis, alas 1 with sham« 
'^ That I in feeblest accents must adore. 
" When I recount thy worshippers of yore, 
*' I tremble, and can only bend the knee ; 
" Nor raise my voice, nor vainly dare to soar, 
" But gaze beneath thy cloudy canopy, 
^' In silent joy to think at last I look on thee 1 

'^ Happier in this than mightiest bards have been, 
** Whose fate to distant homes confined their lot, 
^^ Shall I unmoved behold the hallow'd scene, 
** Which others rave of, tho' they know it not ? 
^' Though here no more Apollo haimts his grot, 
<' And thou the Muses' seat, art now their grave, 
^^ Some gentle spirit still pervades the spot, 
" Sighs in the gale, keeps silence in the cave, 
'^ And glides with glassy foot o'er yon melodious wave.'' 

Childe Habold, Canto I. stan. Ix. Ixi. Ixii. 



OBSERVATIONS. 
{Referred to hy Note in page 102.) 

Db. Clabke, whose authority is established 
with the public, has inferred from the natural fea- 
tures of the country, and a comparison of the cir- 
cumstances mentioned by Homer, that there are 
strong assurances of the kingdom of Priam having 
had more than a poetical existence. A peculiar 
circumstance, he remarks, characterised the topo- 
graphy of the cities of ancient Greece. Every 
metropolis possessed its citadel and plam: the 
<3itadel became a place of refuge in war, and the 
plain was applied to the purposes of agriculture 
during peace. "With these &<cts in contemplation, 
*' it is unreasonable to suppose that a plain boast- 
" ing every advantage which nature could afford, 
^ should offer an exception to customs so general 
" among ancient nations ; that it should remain 
** untenanted and desolate, and no adventurers 
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" occupy its fertile soil/' But although there is 
evidence sujfficient to assume that the Trojan capital 
really existed, the opinions of its actual aituaiion 
can be founded only on vague and fanciful conjec- 
ture. Alexander the Great visited the district 
within a thousand years of the city's reduction ; 
and if the pupil of Aristotle, with all his ardour of 
enquiry, and all the means of information which 
he could command, was unable to arrive at any 
satisfactory conclusion, there is little to hope from 
the most attentive researches of modern investiga- 
tion at a period three times as distant.^ 

^ Scaliger fixes the destruction of Troy in the year of the 
world 2768, Eusebius in 2784, and the Parian Chronicle in 
2820. 

Lucan has described the emotion created in the mind of 
Caesar as he surveyed this sacred territory, and the admonition 
he received firom a peasant to walk with reverence over the 
heap that contained the ashes of Hector : — 

" Circuit exustsB nomen memorabile Trojse, 
" Magnaque Phoebei quaerit vestigia muri. 
" Jam sylvsB steriles, et putres robore trunci 
" Assaraci pressere domos, et templa Deorum 

'^ Jam lassa radice tenent 

" Inscius in sicco serpentem pulvere rivum 

'^ Transierat, qui Xanthus erat : securus in alto 

'' Gramine ponebat gressus : Phryx incola manes 

VOL. II. N 
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Yet, if the " tale of Troy divine'' with all its 
attendant fascinations, — 

" All those immortal dreams, which could beguile 
" The blind old man of Scio's rocky isle," — 

rest on no other foundation than the inspired fancy 
of the Poet, it is "mentis gratissimus error" to 
cherish the illusion ; — and who, that has read the 
Iliad only once, would not rather err with Homer, 
than think rightly with the most learned of his com- 
mentators ? 

" ! yet — ^for there my steps have been, 

" These feet have press'd that sacred shore, 

" These limbs that buoyant wave hath borne — 

" Minstrel ! with thee to muse and mourn, 

" To trace again those fields of yore, 

" Believing every hillock green 

" Contains no fabled hero's ashes. 

" And that around the undoubted scene 

" Thy own * broad Hellespont ' still dashes, 

" Be long my lot ; and cold were he 

" Who there could gaze denying thee." 

Lord Byron — Bride op Abydos. 

Bounarbachi is a Turkish compound, literally 



" Hectoreos calcare vetat : discussa jacebant 

" Saxa, nee ullius faciem servant ia sacri. 

** Hbctoreas, monstrator ait, ?wn respicis aras ? " 

Pharsal* lib. ix. ver. 964. 
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signifying the fov/ntain-head. About three fur- 
longs from this village, which is at the eastern 
extremity of the plain, there are two springs 
bubbling up from beneath a rocky stratum, about 
twenty yards distant from each other, and flowing 
into a channel bright and sparkling. The water 
of each is beautifiilly clear, and extremely grateful 
to the taste ; but with every disposition to be con- 
vinced, I could not distinguish the slightest in- 
equality in their temperature. The peasants assured 
us that in the winter months, one of the springs 
was very sensibly wanner than the other; and 
their statement was confirmed by the information 
we afterwards received at the residence of the Aga. 
Allowing the fact to be correctly stated, this change 
in the temperament must arise from some other 
cause than an increased degree of coldness in the 
external air, as in such case both would be equally 
affected. The flight of Hector and the pur- 
suit of AchiUes are described, in the twenty- 
second book of the lUad, as directed near these 
springs, and their supposed identity has facili- 
tated conjecture in discovering the site of the city. 

N 2 
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Kpovvoa d* iKovov «caXXipp<$a>, ^pBa dc irrjyal 

Aotal dvat(r(rov(n ^KOfrnp^pov bivr]€V70s, 

*H fi€V yap ff vdari \iapa p€€t, dfKpX be Kanvos 

riV€T(u €^ avrrjs, oxrcl 7rvp6s aWofievoio' 

*H d* erepri 0€p€i npopeei, cimna x^'^ClJf 

"H x^ovi yjrvxptii ? ff vdaroi KpvarrdWcd. 

Iliad, Book xxii. ver. 147.* 

The peculiarity mentioned in the third line 
must have long since disappeared ; otherwise it is 
too remarkable to have escaped observation. Strabo 
denies in direct terms the existence of this double 
source — ^but his account is to be received with 
some degi'ee of caution, for he never personally 
examined the spot. There is reason, indeed, to 
believe* that there are several hot springs in this 
part of the country ; and any fiiture traveller, who 
may have suflSicient leisure and inclination for the 
research, will probably make such discoveries as 
must put the fact beyond the possibility of doubt. 

But if this immortal rivulet cannot boast of 

' " Next by Scamander's double source they bound, 
" Where two famed fountains burst the parted ground ; 
'' This, hot thro^ scorching clefts is seen to rise, 
'^ With exhalations streaming to the skies ; 
" That, the green banks in summer's heat o'erflows, 
** Like crystal clear, and cold as winter's snows." — Pope. 
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two sources, it has indisputably many springs of 
augmentation ; and I believe it was never denied 
the honour of a double name. The Gods, * as we 
are assured by the highest authority, called it 
Xanthus ; a term derived, according to Aristotle, 
from the yellow tinge given to the fleeces of the 
sheep who bathed in it ; though this physical 
effect, as far as I could learn, has long since ceased. 
The appellation of Scamander is of much more 
romantic origin, and the gay region which it 
traverses has doubtless been the scene of many 
an incident that would adorn the annals of chivalry. 
It was an ancient custom for Trojan damsels, when 
on the brink of matrimony, to repair to the flowery 
margin of this consecrated stream, and invoke 
the patron deity with the following unequivocal 
petition : — 

Ao^e fioVf 2KafjLdvdp€y rrfv irapBeveicof. 

Tradition has preserved the name of one 
individual, the singularity of whose enterprise 

* " By this term are to be understood those who lived in 
" the heroic a^es, in which the proper names both of persons 
" and places were supposed to have been received from the 
" GODS." — Divine Leqat. lib. iv. sect. 5. 
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was probably followed by many similar instances 
of suceessM adventure. An Athenian roue, of the 
name of Cimon, had conceived an ardent attach- 
ment for the nymph Callirhoe, a young lady of 
surpassing beauty, but already betrothed to another. 
Despairing to accomplish his object by any of the 
usual artifices, and influenced by that refined sense 
of gallantry which rejects the suggestions of vio- 
lence, he resolved to have recourse to the subtleties 
of stratagem, and even conceived the idea of per- 
sonating the genius of the water. Having pro- 
vided himself with a transparent robe suitable to 
the occasion, his head bound with reeds and other 
appropriate decorations, he proceeded to the banks, 
and concealed himself in the sedges that grew 
there in great luxuriancy. Here he quietly 
awaited the approach of the blooming inamorata ; 
and on her reciting the verse, in which she intreats 
the genius of the water to anticipate the rites 
of the bridegroom, he suddenly leapt from his 
covert, — 

Kal Bea-fi&v cmPrja-ap dpiarovdov KvBcptirjs. 

Mus. DE Heb. et Leand. 

At a little distance from the river, on the 
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eastern side, we came to a cottage very pleasantly 
embowered in a thicket. The proprietors re- 
ceived us with much civility, but would on tw 
condition consent to our carrying off a mutilated 
slab, which we observed on the floor, engraven 
with a Greek inscription. The writing was not 
very distinct, nor the subject of any particular 
interest — it recorded some act of munificence on 
the part of one of the late emperors. Proceeding 
fi:om hence about half a mile, we arrived at the 
residence of the governor of the district, whom 
we found a well-bred hospitable gentleman, d'un 
certain age. The mansion wliich he occupies has 
been imagined, from its contiguity to the springs 
lately mentioned, to stand on the ground which 
was once the site of Priam's palace. There are 
many fragments of pillars and columns thrown 
carelessly about the walls, and employed in the 
modem building ; and though it would be a 
very extravagant conceit to suppose these ever 
formed a part of the royal dwelling, many 
plausible reasons might be urged for fixing the 
ancient city somewhere in this direction. The 
traveller, who surrenders himself to the illusion 
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of the moment, may perhaps be pardoned the 
exclamation — 

" Hdic ibat Simois, hoec est Sigceia teUus; 
" Hie steterat Priami regia celsa senis /" 

We had no time, however, to indulge in such 
amenities, — but after a slight repast with the Aga, 
hastened to an elevation about an hour and a 
half distant, north of the river, where we found 
seven granite pillars — the relic of some temple, 
whose foundations are so extensive, that the peasants 
affirmed them to be the ruins of an ancient city. 
The view from the eminence which rises about 
a furlong beyond this point is extremely noble, 
stretching eastward from mount Ida to Samothraoe 
and the mountains of Imbros in the west ; Tenedos 
appears in the south, and a range of swelling 
hills undulate to the north. The plain is in many 
parts marked with every symptom of fertility. 
The pasturage is rich and deep, and luxuriant with 
three-leaved grass, but we observed no cattle in 
any quarter. Two serpents (not quite so large 
as those which attacked Laocoon) crossed us in 
the middle of a tract of meadow land ; they were 
slaughtered without much difficulty. We forded 
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the Simois in two places, where it was about three 
feet and a half deep — the breadth varies from 
between forty and fifty, to fifteen and twenty 
feet ; it flows over a sandy stratum, and in some 

places appears very turbid. 

« « « « « 

« « « « 4» 

There are two tumuli at the distance of a 
little more than a quarter of a mile from the coast, 
near the little town of Giaourkeuee (Gourki ^). 
The most conspicuous of these is raised on an 
elevation, lofty and commanding, — 

"Qs K€v Trj\€(l>av^s ck 7rovT6(l>iv avbpdaiv eirj. 

Though not absolutely on the shores of the strait, 
which is supposed to have been the limits of the 
Hellespont, it must be visible to all who navigate 
that channel. This circumstance, according to the 
narrative of Agamemnon in the opening of the 
twenty-fourth book of the Odyssey, was the prin- 
cipal consideration which guided the Greeks in 

* Giaotirkettee is a Turkish expression, signifying literally 
Infidel Village* The place is inhabited almost exclusively by 
persons who are not of the Mahometan religion ; a peculiarity 
from which it probably derives its name. 
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selecting a position for the tomb of Achilles; — 
after describing to that hero the impressive solem- 
nities observed on the occasion of his funeral, 
and assuring him that the ashes of Patroclus were 
blended with his own, Atrides proceeds : — 

'A/x^' avToitri d' eireira fieyav Koi dfivfiova rvy^ov 
XeOafAcv 'ApyeUov Upbs arparos al\p.TjTd(i>v, 
Aktjj in\ TTpovxovafiy inl TrXaTci *EXKrj(nr6vr^' 
"Off K€v TTJkfcfyavfis ck 7rovT6(f>iv dvdpda-LP €trj 
ToiSf ot vvp ytydatri, koI ot fieT&iria-Bcv t<rovT(u, 

Odiss. Book xxiv. ver. 80.* 

The majority of travellers concur in fixing 
on the strand below Cape Janissary,^ as the most 
probable situation of this monument. Proceeding 
between two or three miles to the north of Gourki, 
we arrived at a promontory on which are nine 

* Pope's splendid version has heightened the original by 
the emphatic addition in the last line : — 

" Now all the sons of warlike Greece surround 
" Thj destined tomb, and cast a mighty mound : 
'^ High on the shore the growing hill we raise, 
'^ That wide the extended Hellespont surveys ! 
" Where all, from age to age, who pass the coast, 
" May point Achilles' tomb, and hail the mighty 
" Ghost ! " 

' Possibly a corruption of YeniShar, new colony. 
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windmills — ^from that eminence we descried a large 
barrow, situated about half a mile south of the 
Siraois, and nearly a furlong from the sea. We 
descended from the cape to make a circuit of the 
mound, and, if practicable, to gather some relic 
from the surface. The part fronting the Helle- 
spont appears about forty feet high, a steep compact 
mass, clothed with brush-wood— the eastern side 
seems much less elevated — but the base in that 
direction has no doubt received a considerable 
accumulation of soil, washed from the hill above, 
by the rains of three thousand years. There are 
evident marks of recent excavations on the top, 
and Chevalier has given a description of the anti- 
quities said to have been discovered by Mons. 
Choiseul. A Turkish sepulchre is now erected 
on the apex, and this may preserve, for some time 
at least, from further violation, 

" That might7 heap of gafcher'd ground, 
" Which Ammon's son ran proudly round, 
" By nations raised, by monarchs crown'd 1" 

Lord Bybon. 

The funeral games were probably solemnised 
on the sands, where there is a very good arena 
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for such purpose ; but the present appearance of 
the tumulus rather excludes the idea of its being 
encompassed by any procession. The situation of 
the barrow which we saw below Gourki is far 
better adapted to such an exhibition, as well as 
to the wild pranks played off by Alexander.^ 

About two hundred yards distant is another 
barrow in the middle of a vineyard, of much less 
extent than the first, but preserving more of its 
original form. This has been represented by 
different writers as dedicated to Patroclus — to 
Antilochus — and to Peneleus the Boeotian — ^but, 
from the statement of Agamemnon, it should seem 
that the ashes of Patroclus were mingled with 
those of Achilles, and placed together in the saTne 
urn: those of Antilochus were also deposited in 
the same vase, but in a separate compartment^ — 
one common monument, therefore, transcending the 
rest in magnitude, was consecrated to the memory 
of the three heroes, who, imited by the most 

^ There was probably as much policy as enthusiasm in this 
conduct, which might appear to the majority of the army as 
the performance of some religious ceremony. — (See Diod. Sic. 
lib. xviii.) 

2 Odyss. Book xxiv. ver. 77, 78. 
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fervent ties of attachment while Kving, were in 
their death still undivided. The river, not far 
from this point, roUs a deep and rather violent 
current; the banks are steep, and the breadth 
about equal to the Avon where it flows through 
Bath. We drank of its waters with the devotion 
of Pilgrims ! 

The view of the Troad jfrom the cape displays 
a most magnificent prospect. The eye ranges over 
a plain watered by the streams of Xanthus and 
Simois, bounded on the west by the Hellespont, 
on the south by the -^gean Sea, and on the north 
and east by a ridge of hills, over which Mount 
Ida rises in the distant horizon till its summit is 
lost in the clouds. 

Let the reader present to his imagination 
this noble plain, with all those terrific accom- 
paniments which are described in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth books of the Iliad. At one ex- 
tremity the city of Troy appeal's with its army 
drawn up before the walls, awaiting the orders 
of its glorious chief. The battalions of Greece, 
her fieet and encampment, fill the space in the 
opposite direction. Jupiter, pavilioned by a cloud 
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seats himself on the heights of Mount Ida, grasp- 
ing a thunder-bolt in his hand, and fixing 
his eyes towards Thrace ; while Neptune, rising 
with all the attributes of majesty from the depths 
of the ocean, whose waters are divided to open 
a passage for his chariot wheels, prepares to take 
his station on the summit of Mount Samos. The 
everlasting gates of Olympus are unfolded, and 
all the host of heaven, ranged in their respective 
orders, appear seated on their thrones I 



The epithet TrXaru^, assigned to the Helle- 
spont, not only by Homer, but by the author of the 
fragments attributed to Orpheus, and on wliich so 
much learning as well as pleasantry has been 
exercised, does not appear to be by any means 
inapplicable to these straits, as they are seen from 
this elevation. Viewed on the charts, in contrast 
with the Atlantic Ocean, the Dardanelles certainly 
make a most diminutive figure ; but, if compared 
with the inla/nd streams, and these were surely 
the relative objects intended by the poet, the 
narrowest part of the channel may be literally 
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represented as broad, without any of the amplifica- 
tions of poetry. 

Geographers, who with the most skilful 
accuracy have surveyed the form and extent of the 
Hellespont, assign, according to Gibbon, sixty miles 
for the winding course, and about three for the 
ordinary breadth. The narrowest part is between 
Sestos and Abydos, where the distance scarcely 
exceeds five hundred paces. This was the point 
selected by Xerxes for the imposition of his bridge 
of boats, the construction of which is detailed with 
so much circumstantial minuteness in the seventh 
book of Herodotus. 

Abydos is a small but extremely neat town, 
and the inhabitants hospitably disposed. The 
modem village of Sestos is almost immediately 
opposite ; . the intervening spa<;e scarcely appearing 
more than double the width of the Thames at 
Westminster Bridge. Taragano, the Consul's 
brother, assured us that Lord Byron had fiilly 
ascertained the practicability of Leander's achieve- 
ment, by swimming twice across the current : 
Chevalier, indeed, boldly asserts, after the manner 
of a Frenchman, that the enterprise " n'a rien de 
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^^ prodigieuXy ni d^iThcroyable, pour les habitans 
" des Dardanelles ; " and proceeds to mention, as a 
well-known fact, that a young Jew, within these 
few years, swam the same distance to obtain the 
hand of his mistress, who expressly made such 
exertion the price of her charms. Dr. Clarke 
states that a rmuch wider part had been 
crossed by a servant of the imperial Consul : 
— these instances are sufficient to justify the 
probability of the romantic tale ; but Leander 
braved the billows nightly, and sometimes, if the 
testimony of Musaeus is admissible, under very 
tempestuous circumstances : his first essay was, 
indeed, conducted imder happier omens, the air 
being still and serene, and the guardian planet 
of the night just risen to attend him on his adven- 
tui'ous career : — 

" Luna fere tremulum prsebebat lumen eunti, 
" Ut comes in nostras officiosa vias." — Ovid. 

It was under similar auspices that the writer 
and his Mends embarked, just below the Castles, 
for Constantinople. 

Wearied by the nautical auguries of the 
Greek pilot, who foretold a month's duration of 
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unfavourable winds, we quitted the merchant 
vessel that had brought us from Smyrna, and hired 
an open boat to take us up the Straits : but the 
violence of the current and determined opposition 
of the wind, rendered our progress so inevitably 
slow, that we were nearly a week in eflfecting the 
passage. Some of the party suffered severely — 
and one fatally — ^from exposure during the nights 
to the heavy dews ; for our little bark aflforded no 
other bed than the gravel used as ballast, and we 
had no covering but the firmament. 

At six o'clock on the second evening we came 
within sight of Gallipoli, situated on the 
European coast. This term seems evidently a 
corruption of KaXrj iroXis. We were not near 
enough to discover whether the modern city 
merits so distinguished a title, but its geographical 
position is of such importance that all military 
expeditions, which have had for their object the 
reduction of Thrace, invariably began their opera- 
tions by an attack on Callipolis. 

Lampsacus is nearly opposite, on the Asiatic 
side. Here we put in for the night, and obtained 
a partial shelter from a shed, raised just above the 
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beach. The present town is a miserable collection 
of huts, and remarkable only for the culture of 
cherries, wliich are said to be superior to any in 
the Levant. It was formerly celebrated for its 
vines, and was one of the three cities assigned 
by Artaxerxes for the support of Themistodes, 
when he presented himself at the hearth of the 
Persian Monarch. 

Pausanias has recorded the admirably witty 
evasion by which the historian Anaximenes dis- 
armed the resentment of Alexander; whose in- 
dignation was inflamed to such an excess by the 
defection of this little place, that he proclaimed his 
resolution of razing the walls to their foimdations, 
and of putting every inhabitant to the sword. In 
this extremity, Anaximenes, who had been dis- 
tinguished by the kindness and patronage of 
Philip, and to a certain extent entrusted with the 
education of the young prince, was deputed by the 
citizens to intercede with the conqueror and depre- 
cate his vengeance. 

Alexander, when he saw the deputation 
approaching, immediately guessed its object; and, 
determined to listen to no entreaty, however 
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pathetic, solemnly called the Gods to witness that 
he would not grant Anaod/menes' petition. " The 
" request I have to urge," said the venerable 
philosopher, " is, — that you wiU send all the wives 
" and children of the inhabitants of Lampsacus 
" into captivity — ^that you will bum and plunder 
" our temples, and level the city with the 
"ground!!" 
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NOTE. 
{Referred to in page 99.) 

" I have sought/' says Mr. Baldwin, " a 
" remedy for the plague in its history and cha- 
" racter. 

" The origin of this disease is not known ! it 
may have had such an origin as the distemper 
produced in gaols, which is also contagious : in long 
" confinement, deep anguish, unwholesome food ! 
" But the origin of its introduction at particular 
" times, in particular places, is always to be traced 
" to a parent." 

That the disease is not seated in the air, or 
conveyed by insects generated in stagnant waters, 
he infers from the utter impossibility that would 
thus arise of preventing the contagion from be- 
coming universal. But the experience of every 
year is conclusive to the contrary, since aU such as 
confine themselves to their houses, and avoid all 
contact with infected persons, or with things that 
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have been in contact with the infection, are sure to 
escape without injury. It is, therefore, to be pre- 
sumed that either absolute contact, or an approach 
within a very few yards of the infection, is neces- 
sary to communicate its malignant property. 
Mr. B. is of opinion that it acts something like the 
electric spark, flying from one object to another 
within the sphere of its influence. 

He defines the plague to be " a violent 
" EFFERVESCENCE in the humours of the body, or in 
" the blood, or in the nervous fluids, or in all.*' An 
effervescence acting with greater violence than the 
constitution can support, suddenly proves fatal : in 
such constitutions as resist the effervescence it 
resolves into tumours highly inflamed, and offers a 
better chance of recovery. 

Then what causes effervescences ? 

" AU acids, mixed with another sort of bodies 
" called alkalies, will make a violent effervescence ; 
" this is the general criterion of effervescences ! 
" Then I conclude the cause of the disorder called 
" the plague must be an acid. 

" The effect of acids is inflammation. The 
" plague has this character. 
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" Then, have acids, or the flame they produce, 
" any observable predilection for one body more 
" than for another 1 The electric fluid wiU quit 
" one body to fly to another. Is it from a natural 
" endeavour in fluids to establish an equilibrium in 
" all things in affinity with them, that they will 
" leave a body already saturated to fly to another, 
" or is it a predilection for one body more than for 
" another ? 

" It may be either : if the cause of the disease 
" is pleased to leave the sujBTering body to fly to 
" another, from whatever impulsion it is, the evil 
" is cured : remove the cause, and you remove the 
" effect. 

" But this is proper to the electric fluid. Is 
" the electric fluid an acid ? 

" If the character of acids is to inflame, the 
" electric fluid will inflame : try it with gunpowder, 
" and see how it will explode. It, therefore, has 
" the character of acids. Then acids, by the same 
" rule, should have the character of the electric 
" fluid : that is, to fly from one body to another : 
" but the reader wiU tell me there are volatile 
" acids ; why all this labour to prove it ? 
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'* Then, what are the predilections of adds ? 

" If we consider acids in their effects on other 
* bodies, they produce inflammation. And what 
" are the predilections of flame ? Why, gene- 
" rally speaking, to all oleaginous substances. 

" But flame will communicate and expand 
** itself without abandoning its original prey. To 
" prove that flame delights in oil, and wiU make 
" eflForts to get at it, is proving nothing to our 
" intent. The cause remains where it was. We 
" must get rid of the cause. But in flame that 
" will communicate there must exist its active 
" principle, an acid. And, if flame is so fond of oils, 
" its necessary cause, its companion, its parent can 
" have no aversion from them. 

" This disquisition led me to make an experi- 
" ment ; and in a glass I put some pure olive oil, 
" and over it, on the glass, at a distance of half an 
" inch at least, I put a lemon, perfect, and almost 
" mature. And in a few hours I had the satisfec- 
" &ction to see the acid of the lemon trickling 
" down the glass and mixing with the oil ; and in 
" about eight days, the lemon had almost exhausted 
" itself of every drop of its juice. I have always 
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" succeeded in this experiment, but with greater 
" diversity as to the time, from diversity of the 
" season, and quality of the fruit. 

" I had now an evidence of the predilection 
" of the acid for an oil ; and so strong a predilec- 
" tion, that it would quit its natural body to 
" intermix itself with this stranger. What re- 
" mained to be done now, but to try the experi- 
" ment on the plague itself? An opportunity soon 
" offered. 

" My opposite neighbour being at his window, 
" looked afficted ; I asked him what ailed him. 
" He told me that a yoimg man, his relation, was 
"struck with the plague. 'Anoint him with 
" * oil," said I, ' and he will do well/ He had no 
" opinion of the oil, and did nothing. The next 
" day I questioned him, * Well, how is your rela- 
" 'tion? Have you anointed him?' * No : he 
" ' is better.' It was false ; the man was worse. 
" The third day, in the evening, I saw him again ; 
" he was crying. * What is the matter with you ? 
" * Is your relation dead ?' ' No ; but he is very 
" * ill : he is dying !' Anoint him with oil,' I said 
" to him, 'what do you risk?' 'Oil is heating,* 
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" he replied. ' Heating or cooling/ I said, ' would 
" ' you have the man die ? Try it/ And he left 
" me, and went and saw that his relation was 
" anointed : and the next day the man was free 
" from pain, with a good appetite, and a large 
" tumour in his groin, but perfectly easy. I 
" ordered him to humect frequently the tumour 
" with oil, and in eight days it came to suppura- 
" tion, and the man is now walking in the streets. 
" This being promulgated among the neighbours, 
" another infected person tried it, and was cured ; 
" and then another, and another, to the number of 
" seven, whose names I possess, and whose blessings 
" I enjoy. 

" Here, then, are evidences for my principle, 
" which is, TJmt the pestilential huraour, which 
" causeth the disease called the plague^ is am, 
" acid, and that it will quit the human body to 
" fiy to if^^ oil, which it prefers, 

" Or if that preference or predilection is not 
" the principle of its action (i: e, le mot k la chose), 
" let it be that the add, having naturally a pro- 
" pension to intermix itself with all bodies in con- 
" tact with it, or within the reach of its activity. 
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" wideavouring always at an equilibrium, passeth 
" like the electric spark from the human body into 
" the oil ; and, of course, easeth the body of that 
" excess, which, from the effervescence it occasioned, 
" was the cause of the pain. 

" But this is not the only instance of mortal 
" diseases being cured by oil. Should I say, 
" ' diseases that would have been mortal without 
" 4t?' 

" I have tried it on five rats, stung, one by 
" one, by a scorpion. The first swelled to a great 
" size, and appeared to be near dead. I poured 
" some pure oil upon him, and he recovered, and 
" in a few minutes ran away. But he might 
" have recovered without the oil, as people 
" say of my seven persons recovered from the 
" plague. 

" I put a second to the scorpion, and the rat 
" was stung ; and I left him to himselj^ and he died 
" very soon. Then I presumed that the former 
" had been cured by the oil. I tried another, and 
" cured him ; and another, and he died ; and 
" another, and he was cured. There was that 
" virtue therefore in the oil, or that predilection in 
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" the malignant humour which the sting infused 
" for the oil, as to draw it from the body and avert 
" the poison. 

" If the plague is absolutely communicated by 
" contact, or by a spark emitted from the body at 
" any distance, why may not this contagion be 
" assimilated to the puncture of a scorpion, or to 
" the stinging of a nettle ? since the acids are sup- 
" posed to be little pointed bodies, fitted to enter 
" the particles they assail. There must be some- 
" thing very resembling in the characters of these 
" evils : the poison of the scorpion, and the ma- 
" lignity of the plague having such an astonishing 
" activity in contaminating the whole mass of the 
" blood, and are almost equally deadly in their 
" effects. Then should it surprise that the same 
" remedy should be efficacious in both ? 

" My recipe therefore is : — 

"As soon as the first symptoms of the plague 
" appear, to anovnt the whole body with pure 
" oil : for, though the doctrine of this remedy 
" seems to apply more especially to the stage of the 
" disorder in which the tumours appear, yet the 
" crisis of the greater danger lying between the 
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" attack and its attainment to this stage, it may 
" be fatal to wait for the appearance of tumours. 
" And besides, its efficacy is likely to be more 
" certain in this case than the other. 

" When the tumours appear, there needeth 
" little more attention than to humect them fre- 
" quently with oil. 

" And I believe that people, having anointed 
" their bodies with oil, will find it to be a 
^' preservative against the infection, and may 
" attend their fiiends without apprehension of 
" danger.'' — Historical Recollections relating to 
Egypt 



JOUENAL OF A PASSAGE FROM ALEXANDRIA 

TO MARSEILLES. 

Those only who have been much accustomed 
to excursions by sea, can have any just conception 
of the repeated disappointments to which a casual 
passenger in a merchant vessel is exposed. In 
defiance of many solemn asseverations from various 
interested quarters, of an almost daily intention 
of weighing anchor, the impatient traveller is 
sometimes detained six or seven weeks, in a state 
of incessant expectation and uncertainty. It was 
by some peculiar good fortune that in the present 
instance " the word of promise " was kept with 
more than usual fidelity. The Captain frankly 
avowed his intention of sailing in eight or ten 
days ; and in little more than three weeks from 
the time first proposed, he was actually at sea. 

We embarked on Tuesday, the 1 4th, at eleven 
o'clock, on board the Mary Anne, bound for 
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Marseilles. The absence of a pilot kept us sta- 
tionary for more than two hours ; and as it was 
considerably past one before he arrived, we were 
apprehensive of being forced to remain in the 
harbour till the following morning; for all the 
Alexandrian pilots have a great reluctance to pro- 
ceed with any vessels after mid-day, in consequence 
of the difficulty of returning, should the wind 
be such as to make it probable they would be 
detained till a late hour, in working the ship 
through the dangerous passes. However, the state 
of the weather was so favourable, that om* Palinurus 
took the helm without hesitation. 

We weighed anchor, therefore, about two 
o'clock, and continued with a light gale, E. S. E. 
till night, when the breeze sensibly declined, though 
we still kept on our course. The vessel is of 
equal burthen with a common transport, sufficiently 
spacious, well manned, andj I believe, in tolerably 
good condition. But as the convenience of pas- 
sengers must necessarily be a very secondary 
consideration in ships constructed for commercial 
purposes, the arrangement of the cabin is seldom 
such as to allow any great share for their particular 
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accommodation. It was therefore proposed, with 
much good humour on the part of the captain, that 
what is usually called The State Room should be 
surrendered for my exclusive use and benefit. Not 
to mislead the reader, however, by any undue or 
mysterious grandeur of expression, he should un- 
derstand, by the above phrase, a small closet, 
about the size of a sentry-box, formed out of one 
of the angles of the principal cabin, from which 
it is separated by a thin partition. To this ex- 
tensive apartment I was conducted with much 
civility by the master, at ten o'clock, he himself 
designing to repose in a sort of pendulous cradle, 
suspended from the roof. The steward was ex- 
tremely fluent in explaining the various agremens 
of my chamber, and dwelt with much emphasis 
on its complete exemption from certain troublesome 
insects, classed by naturalists with the order of 
hemipteri, but which are known to the imleamed 
by a much shorter appellation. Though ftilly aware 
of the value of all such extravagant assertions, 
I was so completely put off my guard by the 
fellow's liveliness of manner, (a solemn coxcomb 
seldom succeeds in an effort at imposture,) that 
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I threw off my dress almost instantly, and laid 
down on the mattress with perfect confidence. 

I was very quickly punished for such teme-. 
rity. In less than ten minutes, from the crown 
of my head to the soles of my feet, I became 
spotted all over with the most noisome and fetid 
vermin. Unable to contend singly against such 
a host of enemies, I immediately sunmioned the 
steward to my aid, who thought proper to assume 
a very becoming appearance of astonishment at so 
extraordinary a phenomenon. However, as it was 
impossible to deny the existence of what was 
visible by so many proofs, he recommended me 
forthwith to flee the place. I was not long in 
acting upon his advice, and sought a temporary 
release from their attacks, by hastily retreating 
from my den, and taking refuge among the sail- 
cloths on the deck.* 

Wednesday, 15. — This morning we lost sight 

1 The preceding passage was dictated under the irritation 
of recent annoyance. In a few days, the writer became per- 
fectly reconciled to his situation ; and in the many obliging 
and companionable qualities of the captain, Mr. Llewellyn, a 
gentleman from Wales, he found sufficient to counteract any 
temporary inconvenience. 
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of the land, but the wind died away so completely 
by nine o'dock, that the sur&oe of the water was 
entirely unruffled. As Candia (Crete) is not much 
more than three hundred miles distant from Alex- 
andria^ we hope to reach it in the coilrse of five 
or six days : from thence to Malta the distance is 
four himdred and eighty miles, and from Malta 
to Marseilles six hundred ; making an aggregate 
of one thousand three hundred and eighty. Malta 
is thus further removed from the Egyptian than 
from the French port by sixty leagues ; and it 
is said to be the most difficult part of the voyage, 
from the prevalence of the west winds at this 
season. On the supposition that we could go 
four miles an hour, in our course, or ninety-six 
per day, we might reach our destination in some- 
thing more than a fortnight : this, however, is 
by far too &,vourable a calculation.; but perhaps 
it is not imreasonable to hope for a progress of 
half that velocity ; in which case we may indulge 
an expectation of jBnishing the passage in a month. 
Thursday, 1 6th. — Nothing of interest occurred 
in the course of the day, — except a very labo- 
rious but completely ineffectual effort to purify 
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" The state Eoom " from the vermin which in- 
fested it. I was compelled, therefore, to resmne 
my situation in the evening among the cables 
on the deck. A Swedish vessel spoke to us soon 
after twelve o'clock ; she had sailed from Leghorn 
rather more than three weeks. The splendid 
victory at Algiers, by Lord Exmouth, has thrown 
open the Mediterranean to all the maritime States 
of Europe, Before this complete extinction of 
the Barbary corsairs, no secondary power ventured 
to appear in these seas without a strong convoy ; 
but the present security of navigation, and the 
consequent exemption from passes, the comparative 
lowness of the saQors' wages, and the cheapness with 
which they procure provisions, (particularly in the 
case of Sweden and Denmark,) are circumstances 
which enable the traders from the Baltic to traffic 
in the Levant fiir more advantageously than the 
English merchant. 

It was remarked of Egypt some years since, 
when imder a far less vigorous administration than 
that which characterises her present Government, 
that after supplying her natural wants, she could 
annually freight a thousand ships with her super- 
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fluous produce. Manufactwres of various kinds 
have subsequently been established, on an extensive 
scale, and are said to be making a very rapid pror 
gress. 

Friday, 1 7th. — We crept on a little during 
the night, but between two and three the wind 
changed to the west, and remained the whole day 
in the same unfavourable quarter. A very heavy 
swell came on at sunset. 

Saturday, 18th. — A heavy rolling sea^ with 
the wind contrary, occasioned us to feJl back con- 
siderably during the night. At ten in the morn- 
ing, a breeze sprang up from a favourable quarter, 
but it was so faint that the swell destroyed all its 
impulse. Clouds b^n to gather round, and the 
air is become much cooler. 

Sunday, 19th. — We made some progress dur- 
ing the night, but no land is yet visible. Part of 
our cargo consists of safflour, a plant which seems 
almost endued with a potentiality of discharging 
an offensive smell ; on any agitation of the vessel, 
it emits so fetid an effluvium that to remain below 
is to risk suffocation. 

Monday, 20th. — The wind continues west- 
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half-north, but we make no perceivable progress. 
Towards the evening there was a total calm. 

Tuesday, 21st. — Last night, soon after twelve, 
the wind began to freshen, and continued increasing, 
till, by five in the morning, we were impelled on at 
the rate of eight knots an hour ; but at mid-day 
the breeze sensibly abated, and before three it 
almost entirely ceased. 

Wednesday, 22nd. — The morning was stormy, 
the wind being foul, and the sea cross with heavy 
and violent swells. The captain, who is severely 
tormented with the rheumatism, found himself 
compelled, though very reluctantly, to be a pas- 
sive spectator of the effects of the gale. His 
place, however, was most ably supplied by the 
mskte, Mr. Wright. Wherever his presence was 
required — aloft — below at the prow, or the helm — 
there he was instantly to be found, directing the 
necessary movements, and assisting to execute them 
with the readiest activity. No land is yet visible, 
but I imagine we are not very distant from Candia^ 
as two hawks and a couple of larks were driv^i 
into the vessel : one of the former suffered himself 
to be taken without any attempt to escape. 
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Thursday, 23rd. — ^The wind grew more mode- 
rate towards the morning, and veered about in a 
favourable direction. We passed the isle of Gozzo, 
to the south of Candiaj between eight and nine. 
Our meridional observation, 35° 18'; so that We 
kept advancing northwards with great rapidity. 

The name of Crete is associated with some of 
the most interesting classical recollections ; having 
been the birth-place of Jupiter, and the general 
fountain of Grecian l^islation and Jurisprudence ; 
" and which continued to deserve the eulogies of 
" the greatest sages and politidans, in the brightest 
" periods of literature and philosophy."^ Homer 
describes it, in the second Iliad, as renowned for 
the possession of a hund/red cities; a description 
adopted by Virgil^ — but the author of the Odyssey 
limits the number to ninety : — 

KoX^ Koi m€ipa, irepippvrosr ev d* Sv6pc»ntn 
noXXol, djrcipecriot, Koi hnniKOvra irSkrjes, 

Odvor<r. t'. 173. 

* Mitford^s History of Greece, chap. i. sect. 2. 

* " Creta Jovis magni medio jacet insula ponto ; 
" Mons Idseus ubi, et gentis cunabula nostras : 

" Centum urbes habitant magnas, uberrima regna." 

iBMEiD, iii. ter. 104. 
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Of these, not above three or four now remain ; but 
the present i^pital is alone supposed to be an ade- 
quate substitute for the other eighty-nine. 

The island of Crete is, 1 believe, distinguished 
amongst the earliest States that were enlightened 
by the truths of Christianity. St. Paul here pro- 
mulgated in person the doctrines of the Gospel ; 
and his disciple Titus, whom he left to cultivate 
and extend their influence, became established as 
the first bishop. In more modem times, this 
island has been celebrated for the long and painful 
siege which the capital endured, when in the pos- 
session of Venice, jfrom the attacks of the Porte. 
The Turks invested Candia in the beginning of the 
year 1646, and the Venetian garrison, after defend- 
ing the place with the utmost intrepidity till near 
the close of 1670, made an honourable capitula- 
tion. They lost 80,000 men, but the captors 
purchased their conquest with the blood of more 
than double that number of their own forces. 

Friday, 24th. — ^We made little progress dur- 
ing the day, but crept on slightly at night, having 
advanced about ten leagues more to the north. 

Saturday, 25 th. — Proceeded in our course at 
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the rate of four knots an hour, till nearly one this 
morning, when, the wind rapidly veering about, 
the surface of the sails became pressed against the 
masts, or, as the sea phrase is, we were *' taken 
" a-back." The gale continued blowing fresh, 
S.S.W. with a very heavy swell from the south. 
This day at twelve we found ourselves in latitude 
35^ 50', little more than three leagues south of 
Malta. We are still, however, distant above three 
hundred miles to the eastward. 

Sunday, 26th. — Fell back during the night; 
the morning beautifully fresh and dear ; the wind 
faint, but not adverse. Latitude, at twelve o'clock, 
34}° 69'. The crew expect much rough weather 
shortly. 

Monday, 27th. — ^The wind died away almost 
entirely soon after night-&ll, and the sea this 
morning presented an appearance perfectly un- 
ruffled ; 



" For not a breath of wind flew o'er its surface." 

The calm continued the whole of the day, 
the vessel having scarcely any perceptible motion. 
In the evening, nothing could exceed the impressive 
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beauty of the moon, as it appeared to rise in un- 
douded majesty from out the bosom of the water : 
the disc was faintly tinged with the hue of the 
setting sun, and a long stream of light played on 
the dark poHsh of the surface beneath, like gold 
inlaid on ebony. 

I scarcely ever remember the atmosphere so 
profoundly still and serene, except during the time 
we lay off the island of Patmos. The waters 
which flow round the base of that island were then, 
if I may be allowed such an application of the 
expressions, " a sea of glass like unto crystal/' — 
Rev. iv. 6. At such season of the night, when the 
elements are all hushed in repose, and scarce a 
single aspiration of the breeze disturbs the serenity 
of the water, while the firmament, " fretted with 
" golden fire,"' presents a new heaven reflected on 
the radiant mirror below, the spirit even of anguish 
itself might be lulled into a temporary oblivion of 
its bitterness — ^it might cease, perhaps, to dwell too 
intensely on the subject of its affliction, or be 
taught, by fancy's magic influence, to pursue the 
mournful image through its dark and stormy pro- 
gress, till it emerged in light and consolation. 
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Surely it was " on such a night ^' that Lorenzo 
thus addressed the confiding object of his affec- 
tions: — 

" Sit, Jessica : look, how the floor of heay'n 

*^ Is thick inlaid with jewels of bright gold ! 

'^ There 's not the smallest star that thou behold'st, 

'^ But in his orbit like an angel sings, 

" Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim ; 

*^ Such harmony is in immortal souls ! 

'^ But while this muddy Testure of decay 

'* Doth grossly close it in, we cannot taste it." 

Merchant of Venice. 

Tuesday, 28th, — ^A fiivourable breeze sprang 
up at the turn of night, which gradually increased 
in force, till we were impelled in a regularly-pro- 
gressive motion of five knots an hour — and towards 
the dedine of the day it became so violent as to 
carry us forward at the rate of twelve. The swell 
was extremely powerfiil, and the vessel rolled the 
whole of the night with a degree of vehemence 
which completely banished sleep firom the cabin. 

Wednesday, 29th. — ^This morning, soon after 
four, the wind abated a little, but our progress con- 
tinued with such rapidity that at nine o'clock we 
were off Sicily, which we mistook for Malta. 
Hitherto our passage may be described as favour- 
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able ; if the remaining half is equally so, we must 
consider ourselves, respect being had to the advanced 
state of the season, as extremely fortunate. 

Thu!rsday, 30th. — ^The captain having some 
business of an interesting nature to transact at 
Malta, and not choosing to risk a passage at this 
season through the Straits of Messina, though 
ScyUa and Charybdis are stripped of nearly all 
their poetical terrors, we remained the whole day 
and night beating between the two islands, and this 
morning found ourselves much further removed 
from our object than we were the day before 
yesterday. 

Friday, 31st. — Came within sight of Malta 
yesterday evening, but instead of making towards 
the shore, and lying to during the night, — by some 
unaccountable mismanagement we were driven 
towards a quarter very distant from the port. 
The low appearance of the island justifies the 
expression of Tasso: — 

** Tilpoli app&r sul lido, e 'ncontra a questa 
" Giace Malta fra Vonde occulta e hasaa^^ 

La Gebusalemmb Libebata, Oanto xv. stan. 18. 

" Malta,'' says Sandys, "doth lie in the Libian 
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" sea^ right between Tripolis of Barbary and the 
" south-east angle of SiciUa ; distant an hundred 
'' fourscore and ten miles from the one, and three- 
" score from the other. It containeth threescore 
" miles in circuit/' 

After a fruitless effort to reach Yaletta^ the 
captain abandoned the idea^ and stood out to clear 
the land. Several small craft and a few larger 
vessels were plying near the entrance of the har- 
bour ; but such are the rigorous enactments respect- 
ing quarantine, that no boat would come within ear- 
shot, nor answer any signal from a greater distance. 

In about two hours the wind was such as to 
induce the captain to change his determination, 
and he resolved once more to make towards the 
town. But he had scarcely begun to act on such 
resolution, when the light breeze which influenced 
his decision completely died away. After dinner, 
a pleasant gale sprang up, and deluded us with the 
hope of clearing the channel in twenty or thirty 
hours ; we accordingly turned a third time from 
Malta, but the wind very shortly sinking into a 
calm, left us fluctuating in a poise of inaction. 

Saturday, Nov. 1st. — A slight breeze during 
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the night carried us in a south-westerly direction, 
but this morning about eight it veered round in a 
more favourable quarter, and we are now proceed- 
ing nearly in our course at the rate of four knots 
an hour. The weather continues extremely plea- 
sant ; in the afternoon the wind increased, but at 
sun-set fell into a calm, which was uninterrupted 
the whole of the night. 

Sunday, 2nd. — ^The calm continues. Pentaleria 
is very clearly discernible in the west, and Sicily to 
the north. The temperature and mild radiancy of 
the atmosphere is seldom equalled by the finest 
vernal mornings in England. From the state of 
the season, and the consequent probable prolonga- 
tion of our voyage, the captain began to think of 
putting the seamen to an allowance for water, and 
it was according proposed to limit them to three 
quarts a man per day. This has, however, occa- 
sioned so much grumbling that, as the necessity is 
not very urgent, our noble commander has yielded 
(with all becoming dignity) to the remonstrances of 
his crew. In the meantime, to allay the irritation 
produced by this opposition to his intentions, and 
not to neglect all observance of the day, he ordered 
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the steward forthwith to search his book-case for a 
very valuable collection of sermons ; a medicine no 
doubt of approved efficacy in all such desperate 
cases. As I anticipated a most happy union of the 
viUe duld in hearing these instructive morgeaux 
vociferated from the 08 rotundum of a seaman, my 
disappointment was considerable when he con- 
signed the important tome to my hands, with an 
earnest entreaty that I would rehearse the contents 
with good emphasis and good discretion. By way 
of encouragement he asserted that he would yield 
to no man in withstanding the shock of any single 
discourse ; and, to do him justice, he bore up most 
manfully for a long time against the united attacks 
of the author and his reciter. But nothing short ' 
of the "everlasting watchfiilness '' which Homer 
has ascribed only to Jupiter himself, can be proof 
against a homily spread through an entire volume. 
The sea continued motionless almost the 
whole of the day ; though a calm is proverbially 
half a wind, such a state of the atmosphere at 
this season is considered very otherwise than a 
good omen. — Meridional observation, 36° 34}'. — 
Nothing of interest occurred till towards the even- 
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ing, when the appearance of the setting sun sur- 
passed in splendour anything I had previously- 
witnessed. The whole arch of heaven seemed as 
if illuminated with the golden fire that played 
above the horizon — 

'^ Not as in northern climes obscurely bright, 
^ But one unclouded blaze of liying light ! " 

The Oobsaib, Canto iii. 

while a purple radiance gleamed over the vast 
expanse of waters, which rolled in gentle undula- 
tions round the isle of Pentaleria. It is in the 
tranquil contemplation of scenes like this that the 
spirits are most sensibly excited to that degree of 
chastened enthusiasm, which "looks from Nature 
'up to Nature's God V' Though the power of the 
Supreme Being may appear with more sublimity . 
when clothed in the terrors of the tempest, or 
riding on the wings of the whirlwind, — ^in the 
presence of such images the attention is too often 
distracted, or the mind not always sufficiently 
braced, calmly to survey the conflict of the ele- 
ments, in their varied and awful agency. 

Monday, 3rd. — ^The calm continuing the whole 
of the night, we were drifted back several miles by 
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the current which seems to prevail in this channel. 
There is an appearance of a few clouds this morn- 
ing, but a total absence of wind. 

About noon, the vessel was almost encom- 
passed by a shoal of dolphins, or some fishes which 
resemble them. They moved forward in a kind of 
undulating motion like the bounding of a ship ; in 
general rather slowly, but sometimes springing to a 
distance of four or five yards. Whether these 
motions are the gambols of pleasure or the agita- 
tions of fear, naturalists appear unable to decide. 
It has been conjectured that they dread those 
seasons of turbulence, when the smaller fish shrink 
to the bottom, and their prey is thus removed fi:om 
their pursuit. In times of fairer weather they may 
be seen herding together, as if following their 
prey in a pack, and giving each other mutual assis- 
tance. One author asserts, that when the mackarel, 
the herring, the salmon, and other fish of passage, 
begin to make their appearance, the cetaceous tribes 
are seen fierce in the pursuit ; urging their prey 
firom one creek or bay to another, deterring them 
firom the shallows, driving them towards each 
other's ambush, and using a greater variety of 
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arts than hounds are seen to exert in a fox- 
chase. « 

A slight breeze sprang up at four o'clock, but 
the sky is wonderfiilly serene. 

Tuesday, 4th. — ^The breeze continued all night> 
and by the dawn we found ourselves several miles 
to the north of Pentaleria. At ten o'clock, Mari- 
timo, a small island at the western extremity of 
Sicily, became visible, and we proceeded with a 
pleasant breeze about four knots and a half an 
hour. About forty miles to the south-west of 
Maritime there are the Esquerqui rocks, between 
which and the coast of Sardinia there are also 
several points marked down in the charts as danger- 
ous. This renders the navigation a little difficult 
to such, as is our case, who make the voyage for 
the first time. 

Wednesday, 5th. — Light gales prevailed the 
greater part of the night, and this morning we 
were advanced considerably beyond Maritimo. 
The weather still continues extremely mild. Lati- 
tude, at twelve, 38° 24'. After a gradual abate- 
ment of the wind, the little that still remained 
veered suddenly round, about three o'clock, to the 
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most iinfiiyoiirable quarter, and, having placed 
the prow nearly due east, sunk into a total 
calm. 

From this state of indolent listlessness we 
were suddenly roused just before sunset by the 
menacing aspect of the sky. Dark lurid clouds 
appeared rolling up in most magnificent volumes 
from the north-west, while others seemed to hang 
in a threatening attitude from the opposite quarter, 
as if waitmg to unite with the first, and thus to 
discharge their combined fiiry on the objects be- 
neath. 

All hands are actively engaged in prepara- 
tions for the coming storm. At the moment of my 
writing there is a solemn death-like stillness in the 
elements ; this will probably be soon followed by a 
tremendous crash of thunder, accompanied by the 
most vivid coruscations of lightning, and violent 
torrents of rain. 

*^ As we often find, against some storm, 



** A silence in the heav'ns, the rack stand still, 
<< The bold wind speechless, and the orb below 
*^ As hush as death : anon the dreadful thunder 
** Both rend the region." — Hamlbt, Act n. sc. 2. 

Thursday, 6th. — In the course of the night 

VOL. II. Q 
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the tempest appeared to have exhausted itself, and 
the morning dawned under those circumstances of 
splendour and mild radiance, which poets in all 
ages have delighted to dwell on — 

^ Gia cheti erano i tuoni e le tempeste, 
^* E cessato il soffiar d'austro e di coro : 
" E TAlba uscia dalla magi6n celeste 
" Con la fronte di rose e c6 pi^ d'oro." 

La Gerusalemme Liber at a, Canto viii. stan. 1. 

The wind having changed in our favour, we 
continued to advance at the gentle rate of three 
knots and a half an hour. The coast of Sardinia 
came in sight about two o'clock. 

Friday, 7th. — The wind persisting in its late 
quarter, we arrived off Sardinia very early this 
morning, and soon after eight passed between the 
isle of Antioch, and the rock called Le Taureau. 
The line of coast is extremely beautiftil. 

Saturday, 8th. — We made but little progress 
in the early part of the night, but soon after dawn 
found ourselves in view of Corsica. Meridional 
observation, 40° 18'. Our average rate of sailing 
was about four miles an hour. Towards evening 
the wind increased considerably. 
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Sunday, 9 th. — A heavy swell came on in the 
night, but we kept advancing at the rate of from 
five to seven knots an hour. Much rain fell in the 
early part of the morning, and the atmosphere was 
considerably overcast, but at ten it began to dear 
up. Latitude at twelve, 42° 7'. Just at this 
period, when we are little more than seventy miles 
from Marseilles, the wind has become foul. 

At a quarter before four, p.m., the French coast 
became visible from the fore-top : the wind is, 
however, several points against us, and the clouds 
threaten from the west. A little after night-fall 
an Italian sailor who was placed at the helm, by an 
improper management of the wheel, rendered, for 
some time, the rudder perfectly useless. Much 
conftision immediately ensued : the fellow had 
several times before shown sjmaptoms of sulkiness, 
all of which the captain had overlooked ; but this 
was too serious to pass unnoticed. The blood of 
Caractacus could endure no more ; so arming him- 
self with a stout horsewhip, the delinquent was 
subjected to summary castigation, and finally thrust 
below, where he is condemned to remain till the 
end of our voyage. 

Q 2 
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Monday, 10th. — ^The wind abated as the 
night set in ; but what remained, still blowing 
from the west, we found ourselves early this mom- 
ing about forty miles off a little cluster of islands, 
called the Hyeres, in front of Toulon. There is 
however, no possibility at present of our making 
that port. 

Solar observation at noon, 42"^ 64'. Marseilles 
is in latitude 43° 17', so that we are only twenty- 
three miles south of that city, 

A dead calm prevailed the greater part of the 
day, but the current drifted us back more than 
forty miles. 

Tuesday, 11th. — ^The wind sprang up gradu- 
ally during the night, from the east, and at length 
blew so violently in our favour, that by six this 
morning we were abreast of Toulon harbour. A 
pilot-boat came out to meet us by eleven, and 
before one we dropped anchor in the probationary 
quarantine port, at Pomegue, about seven miles 
below Marseilles, We have thus completed our 
passage, almost to a few minutes, in twenty-eight 
days ; or two miles an hour in our course. 

Between the vernal and autumnal equinoxes. 
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an excursion through every part of the Mediterra- 
ranean may be made with perfect safety, and 
scarcely any personal inconvenience. And accord- 
ing to Dr. Johnson, the GRAND object of travelling 
is to see the shores of the mediterranean. 
" On those shores,*' says our great moralist, " were 
" the four great empures of the world— the As- 
" sjrrian, Persian, Greek and Boman. — ^All our 
'' religion, almost all our laws, ahnost all our arts, 
" almost all that sets us above savages, has come to 
" us from the shores of the Mediterranean," 

The tourist who can command his time, or 
who is not pressed by imperious drcimistandes, 
might easily arrange his plans so as to avoid the 
turbulent seasons. Between the autumnal and 
vernal equinoxes, and particularly during the four 
winter months, voyages here are not unfrequently 
attended with incidents, by which any person, little 
habituated to a sea-fitring life, might feel consider- 
ably embarrassed. 



LAZARETTO AT MARSEILLES. 

The lazaret of Marseilles is, in many re- 
spects, the best in the Mediterranean ; but the 
establishment, though not ill planned, is in several 
important particulars very ill conducted. Here are 
two descriptions of lodgings ; that which is con- 
sidered the superior is near the entrance of the 
indosure, and termed the gallery ; the apartments 
branching off from a long covered passage, one 
story removed from the ground. The chambers 
there are almost always occupied ; but on my arri- 
val I was promised the reversion of the first vacant 
set ; and in the mean time was conducted to a 
spot much nearer the summit of the hiU, on the 
acclivity of which the lazaret is erected. This 
space, comprising about half an acre, is surrounded 
by a wall twelve feet high ; at the furthest extrem- 
ity of which there is a range of low tenements, 
something like the cottages of the labourers in 
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England. One of these was temporarily assigned 
to me, and the adjacent building to my servant 
and the person whom I was told I must hire to 
carry and receive all messages, and to be the pur- 
veyor of provisions. — The institution of lazarets is 
doubtless a most necessary precaution, to prevent 
the introduction of contagious distempers ; but this 
object is surely not incompatible with some little 
attention to the personal convenience of the party, 
who is condemned to such species of imprison- 
ment, — 

" Where every day is still but as the first," — 

and passed by no means so pleasantly as were those 
of Marc Antony.^ 

It should be an imperative duty of the go- 
vernors of the establishment, the moment an indi- 
vidual is released from quaraatine, to purify the 
apartment he occupied ; otherwise the next tenant 
may be subjected to all sorts of disagremens, and 
the risk, possibly, of different kinds of 'distemper. 
From the neglect of such regulation, I have been 
exposed to almost as many vexations (of the minor 

* Dry den's All for Love. 
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termed ; a very civil, obliging personage, who, with 
the utmost politeness, desired me to make a minute 
exhibition of everything in my possession, that the 
whole might be subjected to fvmvigcition. This 
process was afterwards practised on myself person- 
ally, and finally applied to the chamber.^ The day 
following I was allowed a more extended promenade, 
and I began to be in great measure reconciled to 
my temporary detention. The view from the 
terrace is extremely pleasant ; it commands the 
Gulf of Marseilles, and the steep diffs rising at 
the north extremity ; and towards the west, the 
three little islands of Toranneau, SL Jean, (in 
which is the port of Pomegue,) and Chateau 
D'If. To the east, the maiaona de campagne 

> The ceremony was repeated three times ; the expense of 

which, and the hire of my attendant, amounted to something 

less than fifty shillings, as appears by the subjoined extract 

from the captain's charge. 

f. c. 
30 Jours de Salaire au Gar<^ de Sant^ plac6 le 

14 NoYr. aupres les-dits passagers, jusqu'au 13 

Deer, inclusiyement, a raison de 1 f. 50 c. le 

jour 45 — 

3 fumigations k 4 f . 50 Tune . . . 13 50 

58 50 
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order) as tormented poor Saint Antony. The floor 
of my cabin was almost covered with fleas and other 
troublesome insects ; and the walls were in a con- 
dition to merit the epithet which Yirgil has assigned 
to the harpies. The most innocent vermin that 
infest the place are mice, and of these a very viva- 
cious party rendezvouz here immediately on my 
retiring to bed. The cold makes it necessary to 
kindle a fire, and the smoke to keep open the 
door. 

The indiscriminate aUotment of these cabins, 
or cells, to all descriptions of travellers, is another 
gross error in the management of the concern. 
Such as have been accustomed to the elegancies 
or conveniencies of life, might at least be allowed 
to purchase an exemption from filth, smoke, damps, 
cold and vermin ; and in so extensive a place as 
the whole establishment comprises, there is ample 
room for the construction of a better order of tene- 
ments, the expense of erecting which might easily 
be defrayed by a small tax levied on all those who 
selected them for their occupalion. 

After completing the first fortnight of my 
residence, I was visited by the Captain, as he is 
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of the merchants and opulent traders of the city 
rise from the water's edge, intermingled with 
shrubs and forest trees, and spread out in a gradual 
swell till they reach the base of the rugged hills 
that terminate the prospect. 

The distant view of these objects, indeed, 
makes such as are nearer at hand rather less 
enchanting ; and I shall probably quit my squalid 
abode with much the same sensations, 

^' As one who long in populous city pent, 

" Where houses thick and sewers annoy the air, 

'' Forth issuing on a summer's mom to breathe 

" Among the pleasant villages and farms 

'' Adjoined, from each thing met conceives delight, 

" The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine, 

'^ Or dairy,— each rural sight, each rural sound." 

Paradise Lost, Book ix. ver. 445. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE TEMPLE 

EBECTBD BT OOKSTANTINE, 

On the Site of our Saviour^s Sepulchre, 

The following observations are extracted from 
a publication now extremely scarce, of Sir George 
Wheeler. Dr. Clarke, in his letter to Mr. Wrang- 
ham, expresses a regret that when he visited 
Jerusalem he was not provided with this curious 
little tract which he characterises as a work " admi- 
" rably calculated for aiding the researches of 
" travellers, who may wish to compare the present 
" appearance of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
" with the account given by Eusebius of the origi- 
" nal structure."' 

« CHAPTER IV. 

" Of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 

" This, by the piety of the Emperor Constan- 
" tine, was built over the place where the body of 
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" our Saviour was laid, from the time of his death 
" to his resurrection. 

" This place as the most eminent monument 
" of the truth of the Christian Beligion^ the hea- 
" thens had defiled ; covered it all over with rub- 
** bish and earth, and then built a temple to their 
" most unclean goddess, Venus. 

" But the memory of it being preserved by 
" the Christians, this prophane temple was demo- 
" lished, and the whole unsanctified materials quite 
" carried away and cleansed to the rock, by the 
" command of the Emperor ; where they found 
" that venerable monument entire and perfect after 
" so many ages. 

" Which gave great joy to the whole Church, 
" and especially to the pious Emperor, who resolved 
" there to erect a glorious church, beyond any 
" extant in any city in the world ; to be a tiium- 
" phant trophy of the glorious victory of Christ 
" over Death, the Worlds and the Devil. 

" And to that end wrote letters to Macariua, 
" the Bishop of J&rusaUrrh, to consult about the 
'^ matter, and form of it. And to aU the residents 
" and governors of those parts, to be assistant with 
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" things necessary, and with aU the most precious 
'' materials, and ablest architects and workmen. 
" And this Uusebiua describes at length by the 
" Epistle itself; and then in the thirty-third 
" chapter of his third book goes on thus : — 

" * Those things the Emperor wrote, and the 
" ' eflfect followed immediately after his words : for 
" ' in the very place of our Saviour's sufferings 
" ' was built the N'ew Jeruacdem, over against the 
" ' old &inous city. Which, after the impious 
" ' murther of our Lord, suffered the utmost deso- 
" ' lation, for the sake of its wicked inhabitants. 
" ' The Emperor, right over against it, erected the 
" ' trophy of our Saviour's victory over death, 
" ' adorned with riches and beauty. And perhaps 
" ' this was that New Jeruaalemy spoken of by the 
" ' prophets, which the blessed word in many places 
" ' in the Spirit of God doth celebrate. 

" ' First he adorned the Holy Cave as the 
" ' chief head and principal part of the whole 
" ' work ; to wit, the Divine Monument^ beside 
" ' which, the angel doathed with celestial light 
" * declared the glad tidings of regeneration by om* 
" ' Saviour to all the world. 
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" ' This, I say, as the chief of the whole 
" * work, his Imperial Majesty adorned with won- 
" ' derful pillars, with admirable beauty, and with 
" ' all kind of ornaments. 

" ' Thence you pass into a vast great court, 
" ' open to the pure air ; curiously paved with 
" ' beautiful stones, encompassed at three sides with 
" * long porticos, 

" ' Because the Royal Temple was joyned to 
" ' that side toward the sun-rising, opposite to the 
" ' Sepulchre : a wonderful work, raised to an im- 
" ' mense height, and spread out to a proportionable 
** ' length and breath ; whose inside was embellished 
" ' with planks of divers coloured marble, and the 
" * outside with a polite kind of stone curiously 
" 'joyned together, with a beauty nothing inferior 
" ' to marble. 

" ' He covered the roof on the outside with 
" ' lead to keep out the winter rains : the inside he 
" ' adorned with carved work, and with planches 
" ' curiously joyned together, that it represented a 
« ' great sea spread aU over the Temple, and so 
" ' covered all over with gold, that it makes the 
" ' whole Church shine with incomparable splendour. 
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" ^ About both sides also of the Temple were 
" ' two rows of double porticos, containing an 
" ' upper and a lower story ; which extended 
" ' themselves the length of the whole Temple, 
" ' whose arches Vere gilded with gold ; of which, 
" ' those near the front of the building were sus- 
" * tained with vast large pillars ; those that were 
" ' within those at the front were raised upon 
" ^pedestals, made very beautiful without. Three 
" ' gates well placed towards the sun-rising, received 
" * the entering crowd of people. 

" ' Opposite to those gates was the Hemi- 
" ' sphere, or Cupola, which is the chief of the 
" ' whole work, raised up to the highest part of the 
" * church : these twelve pillars do encircle, equal 
" * to the nimiber of the Twelve Apostles ; whose 
" ' capitals are adorned with large fret-work of 
" * silver, which the Emperor dedicated to be a 
" ' most beautiftil oflTering to God. 

" * Thence going forward, towards those en- 
" * trances placed before the Temple, there is an 
" ^ open court between. There were in these on 
" * both sides, and in the outward court, porticos, 
" * and beyond the court-gates, and beyond those 
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'^ ' in the middle of the street^ a market, properly 
" ' and beautifully adjoyned to the outward g&te 
" * of the whole ; yielding to those walldng with- 
" ^ out, an amazing prospect of those things that 
"' are to be seen within. 

" ' This Temple the Emperor built to be a 
" ' salutiferous testimony of the resurrection ; which 
" ' he adorned with furniture very magnificent and 
" ' princely. It is not to be expressed with what 
" ' gifts and offerings he enriched it, of silver and 
" ' gold, and precious stones. Of which time will 
" ' not permit particularly to describe the curiosity 
" ' of the work : and the singular greatness, and 
" * number, and variety of them.' 
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"CHAPTER V. 

" Ohaervationa on the Chv/rch of the Sefpvlchre. 

" Cap. 34. — *E^ai.p€roc9 Kloav, ExmAia oo- 
" I/amrda. What figure this magnificent structure 
" was built in, Euaebiua leaves us to find out 
" somewhere else ; only he saith. It was adorned 
" with fme piUara, 
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" If the present building be the same that 
was built by Oonstcmtine, (or by his mother 
Helena k Zozomene, and as in all likelihood 
this part is, though not the whole,) then, it 
was thus, according, to Mr. Sands's figure :— • 

" * Upon a circular foundation is raised a very 

* large and wide cupola, with a double portico, 

* or gaDery, sustained by many marble pillars 

* surrounding it within, with upper and lower 
' story/ 

" The number of the pillars, according to his 
platform, is sixteen, besides those that support a 
great door entering into the body of the church. 

" Between the upper story and the roof is a 
border of niches, containing figures of saints in 
TTwaaick work ; which we may suppose of later 
date. 

" The roof shuts up in a cupola, covered 
within with beams containing whole bodies of 
cedars, so as to leave a round hole in the centre 
on the top, that lets in both light and air ; just 
under which is the Holy Monument. 

" Cap. 35. — Aufiatve S' i^rjs, fee. Thence yoio 
" pass into a vast great place into the open air, 

VOL. II. R 
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" i, e. eastward ; as he goes on with his descrip- 
" tion. 

" At the east side there is a great gate, but 
" now it opens only into the body of the church : 
" but in Eusetnus's time it seems there was a great 
" court between, encompassed on three sides with 
^^ porticos or cloysters sustained with pillars. 
" And the fourth towards the east, and opposite 
" to the Sepulchre, was the front of the basUica, 
" or church : but now must be either much bigger 
" than it was then, or must be built further east- 
" wards ; but the rock of Mount Calvary, to the 
" foot of which this Temple reaches, seems to hinder 
" this ; so that where the present body of the 
" church is built, I take to be the place where that 
" great court or cloyster was. 

' Cap. 86. IIpo9 avia")(pvTa rfKvov, &c. To- 
" wards the suTirrising, i. e, eastward from the 
" Sepulchre, on the opposite side of the covjrt, was 
" the church, which he calls here, 6 fiaaiX,6L09 
" v€a)9, Tlie Jdngly, or royal temple. 

" Cap. 37. — *A/JL<l>c Se ixarepa ra irXevpa, 
" &c. About both sides of the temple were two 
" rows of double porti>cos, containing an upper and 
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" a lower story, or gallery ; to wit, one row, or 
" gallery, even with the pavement of the church, 
" and another above that. Like that now about 
" the Sepulchre. And so is Sancta Sophia^ and 
" St. Luke's, 

" But I do not know, but that by double 
" porticos, he may mean below as well as above ; 
" like that which Mr. Sands describes at Betldehem, 
" lib. 3, p. 178, which has two rows of beautiful 
" marble pillars of one piece, on each side of the 
" body of the church ; but here is no upper portico 
" at present. 

" IIvKat Se Tpelsff &c. Three doors towards 
" the sun-rismg. I suppose he means in the front, 
" as they went from the Sepulchre eastwards, by 
what follows ; though that there were also doors 
at the east end will be manifest by-and-by. 

" TovT&v S* dvTt/cpv rjfica-<l>alpcov. Opposite 
" to these, i. e. the doors of the porticos, was the 
" hemisphere ; i. e. what the. Italians call a cupolo, 
" and the French a dome, 

" ^Hfj,i(r<f>alpcov, Vcdesius seems much out 
" in this matter, thinking that Eusebius calls this 
" improperly so, and would rather have it a Hemi- 
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" cyduSj or rather a HemicylindeT : For Eusebius 
'^ means not that sort of a quadrant of a sphere^ 
'^ as is to be seen in the east end of some churches ; 
" as Sancta Sophia, &c., where the altar was placed 
" in such churches ; but properly a cupolo, which 
" is a heTniaphere, and was here sustained by twelve 
" pillars ; under it, indeed, I suppose was the 
" altar, placed in the centre of the circle, as that 
" of Tyre ; but more plain here, for at the east 
" end were also doors to this church, more evi- 
" dently than that of Tyre. And in reality here 
" is yet a great cupolo standing, as Mr. Samds's 
" draft describes it, and may be the same Eusebius 
" speaks of, for aught I know ; though there seem 
*' to be many other alterations now from the 
" ancient church. 

" There is, indeed, a semicircle below ; but 
" Eusebius speaks of its reaching up to the summit 
" of the building, where I doubt not but it was 
" properly a hemisphere. But I do not think with 
" him that it was the furthest eastern part of the 
" church ; but so that there was place to go about 
it without side, where the two double porticos 
met, as the figure I have made of it, or as 
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" it is on the east end of We8tmin8te7' Abbey, 
For, 

" '^EvOev irpolovTcov, &e. Thence going for- 
" ward to the entrance before the temple, he placed 
" cm open court, 

" Thence going forward, shows plainly that 
" there were eastern gates or passages that led into 
" a great court, or cloyster, which led to outward 
" gates, and so to the street and market, in a 
" continued series. Therefore, I take it to be 
" plain, that the altar was here placed under the 
" cupolo, but more towards the eastern end than 
" that I described at Tyre; but so with a semi- 
" circle at the bottom, as the synthronon might 
" there be placed. And by a walk under the 
" double portico, on each hand, was a space both 
" about it, and between it and the eastern wall, 
" and there doors to go out into the eastern 
" cloyster, gates and street. The present platform 
" doth not altogether allow this ; for all the 
" cloysters and courts are gone, and the entrance 
" now is only south. 

" Aifkq TTpatTTf, The first court, I take this 
" to be the same that he calls e^aOev Trepl^oKos^ 
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" in the tenth book of his description of the 
" Church of Tyre. T^ rov Travros irepiTGua^ltriiaTLi 
" with a wall about the whole d/rcuit of ground, 
" to he the fence of the whole ; which it seems was 
" also beautified here with covered walks or doys- 
" ters, sustained with pillars, as well as the inner 
" courts, he calls here aiOpiov^ and in the title 
" fieaavXiov, as Valeaius observes. 

" EmI l^eBpcavy ExedraruTn, It seems by 
" this title, there were also outhouses and buildings 
" to this as well as to that of the Church of Tyre, 
" though he describes them not ; and we may 
" suppose joyned to the irepi^dkos^ or outward 
" court ; or else to the outsides of the other courts. 
" Things are now so transposed a/ad blended here 
" hy the little fables, legends, and superstitions 
" of the Romcms, that there is now hut a little 
" of the ancient glory, heauty, cmd splendour of 
" this magnificent edifice remaining/* 




DECLAIUTION OF THE GUARDIAN OF THE 

HOLY LAND. 

The following Declaration was delivered to 
the writer of the preceding pages by the Guardian 
of Mount Sion, on the morning of his departure 
from Jerusalem/ 

Francesco Salvadore Antonio, da Malta, 
dell' ordine di Minori Osservanti del padre Santo 
Francesco, della provincia del Val di Noto e Malta, 
Teologo aggregato, e gia diflinitore ; della santa 

^ Such as may peruse the annexed document will judge 
how far the Fathers have made out a case calculated to excite 
the sympathy of every Christian community. The person to 
whom their representation was entrusted presumes hot to in- 
trude his individual sentiments. — He begs only to remark, 
that on his arrival in England he lost no time in addressing 
himself to a quarter, which he conceived the most likely to 
effectuate their object ; a failure of success in his application 
will not, he trusts, be attributed to any want of zeal or active 
exertion on his part. 
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congregatione di propaganda fide responsale; Pre- 
fetto delle missioni del Egitto, e Cipro ; nelle 
parte d'oriente commissario apostolico ; Ouardlano 
del santo monte Sion, e santissimo Sepolcro 
di Nostro Signore Jesu-Christo ; Custode e visi- 
tatore di tutta la Terra Santa, ed umile servo nel 
Signore, 

Attestiamo et faeeiamo indubitata fede a chi 
legge la presente nostra scritura che V illm6 Signor 
Thomas Robert Joliffe, gentilhome Inglese, h 
venuto k Gerusalemme, et che ha visitato tutti i 
santi luoghi della Giudea et Gallilea con edificazione. 
Ed avendo manifestato un grand' amore e trans- 
porto per questi sauti luoghi, ed un fervido desiderio 
di cooperasi presso la sua nobile famiglia, ed altri 
dell' invitta nazione Inglese per il socoorso e 
mantenimento della Terra Santa, Noi, nell atto chi 
ci dichiriamo molto riconnosoenti ai caritatevoli et 
pietosi servizzii che desidera prestare il citato 
Signor Jolifie, per metterlo v'e piti alia portata 
d'effetnare i suoi pii disegni, dichiariamo gl' estremi 
bisogni in cui si ritrova attuahnente la Terra Santa, 
pei debiti che ha incontrati in tempo di quest 
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ultima guerra per mancanza de sussidii soliti venire 
dalla Cristianit^; quale debito aseende ad UN 
Mnj&ONE di franchi ; e che per tale debito la 
Limosina che vien attualmente dalle PotestJt Cris- 
tiane assorbisce la maggior parte Tusura del 
nominato debito. Dichiariamo di piti che la Terra 
Santa si trova nell' obbligo di mantenere verUi 
conventi ed ospizzii, piu Tnigliaja di poveri 
criatia/niy mantenere di mtto i fiuiciulli delle scuole, 
provedere di case ed abitazioni a poveri cristiani, 
oltre disorbitanti spese, che covien pagare secondo 
la situatione locale. 

Noi habiamo tutta fiducia che le attuale 
nostre estreme miserie verranno alleviate della 
generosity Inglese. Sua altezza reale, il Principe 
Regente degnissimo dei regni uiiiti alia Gran 
Brettagna, gia ha dato Tesempio ; egli grasiosa- 
mente ci fece pei-venire una somma non indifferente, 
che ci ha molto soUevati. Con tutta ragione 
speriamo per tanto che lo zelo e Tinfluenza del 
lodato Signor Joliffe contribuiranno efficacemente 
a soUevarci dalle nostre miserie, facilitandoci ad 
estinguere i nostri debiti. 



DECLABATIOH OF THE OUABDIAN 



Bato dal nostro convento di S^ito Salvatore, 
in Gerusalemme, le 28 Agosto, 1817. 



Signatv/ra, 



Fha. Salvad. Antonio, 

da Malta, 

Cuatode di Terrs Santn, e 

CammiBsaiio AjKiBlolico. 




Per cojnmando di santo padre 
re vereD diasimo, 



Fr. Saverio, da Malta, 
Segretaiio di Terra SviU. 
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TRANSLATION. 

We, Francesco Salvadore Antonio, brother 
of the holy Franciscan order of Minori Osservanti, 
of the province of Val di Noto, and Malta^ theo- 
logian and member of the supreme definitive coun- 
cil, correspondent of the Holy College for propa- 
gating the principles of the Christian Faith, prefect 
of the missions in Egypt and Cyprus, apostolical 
commissary in the districts of the East, protector of 
the Holy Mountain Sion, and of the most Holy 
Sepulchre of our Lord Jesus Christ, guardian and 
inspector of the Holy Land, and an humble servant 
in the Lord, 

Most faithfully assert and bear testimony to 
aU such as may read this our declaration, that M. 
Thomas Robert Joliffe, an English gentleman, has 
visited Jerusalem, and attentively inspected the 
different objects of veneration in Galilee and Judea. 
This gentleman having evinced an ardent desire to 
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co-operate with his compatriots of the invmcible 
English nation, in providing some rehef for the 
present embarrassments of the Christian Church in 
Palestine ; — ^while we express our acknowledgments 
for the pious and charitable services which the 
above-mentioned Mr. Joliffe is desirous of perform- 
ing, in order more eflTectually to enable him to carry 
such purpose into execution, hereby make known the 
state of extreme distress to which the Holy Land 
is at this moment reduced, in consequence of the 
heavy debt which it contracted during the late war, 
from the failure of those supplies antecedently 
remitted by the Christian powers. The sum of 
this debt amounts to one million francs; and 
the subsidies which actually arrive from Christen- 
dom axe for the most part absorbed in discharging 
the rate of interest. 

The rehgious establishment at Jerusalem is 
bound to maintain twenty convents cmd hospitaZs, 
to find sustenance for 7nany thousands of distressed 
Christians, to support the children in the different, 
schools, and to procure habitations for such as have not 
the means of providing for themselves ; and in addi- 
tion to the pressure of these claims, it is subjected to 
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many exorbitant expenses incident to a depen- 
dency on the Turkish Government. 

We venture to indulge the hope that this 
our deplorable condition will find some alleviation 
in the extensive munificence of the British public. 
His royal highness the Prince Eegent of the United 
Kingdoms of the empire of Great Britain, has 
graciously transmitted a sum that has in no slight 
degree contributed to mitigate our sufferings ; and 
we trust to the influence of so illustrious an ex-' 
ample operating on a great and enlightened com- 
munity. 

Given at our convent of the Holy Saviour in 
Jerusalem, 18th August, 1817. 

Signed, Francesco Salvadore Antonio, 

Guardian of the Holy Land and Apostolical 

Commissary. 

By the command of the holy and most reve- 
rend father, 

Signed, Francesco di Malta, 

Secretary to the Holy Land. 



INSTRUCTIONS FOR TRAVELLERS IN 

PALESTINE. 

The answers annexed to the following queries 
were furnished by an officer in the Artillery, to 
whom the writer and his friends had the good 
fortune to be introduced, while at Borne. His 
name is familiar to the public, but for obvious 
reasons it is not mentioned on the present occasion. 

1. On embarking at Naples for Alexandria, 
what are the chief requisites respecting baggage, 
letters of credit, &c. ? 

2. What description of bed is preferable ? 

3. If a firman must be procured from Con- 
stantinople to enable us to proceed from Cairo 
to Jerusalem, will it be proper to write from Rome ? 
and, if so, to whom should application be made ? 

4. What steps are to be taken on landing at 
Alexandria ? 

5 What wages should an interpreter receive ? 
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6. What are the ordinary charges per day at 
inns? 

7. Is it absolutely necessary to appear in the 
costume of the country? In that case, what is 
the best mode of procuring a dress, and the pro- 
bable cost of a complete equipment ? 

8. What is the first object on arriving at Grand 
Cairo, and the mode of proceeding from thence to 
Jerusalem? 

9. To whom will it be proper to apply for 
lodgings on aniving at Jerusalem ? 

10. What is the best route firom Jerusalem to 
Constantinople, the time it would require, and the 
method of travelling ? 



ANSWERS. 

1 . There is no difficulty in transporting bag- 
gage from place to place : everything that can 
add to your comfort I should recommend you to 
take. I had a portnianteau, capable of containing 
twelve shirts, and other things in proportion ; a pair 
of canteens, containing dinner and breakfast con- 
veniences for two ; a saddle and bridle, and small 
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cloak-case, similar to that which Dragoons have, to 
carry a change of linen on the horse I rode. fiy 
all mecms carry tea. Coffee and sugar are to be 
purchased in every part of Syria. Take letters of 
credit on Constantinople or Smyrna. Calculate 
your expenses at two gui/neas per day. Herries' 
bills are payable at Cairo ; but if you draw on 
Cairo from any other place, the loss is very great* 

2. A common camp paillasse, a single blanket, 
and a pair of sheets, render you independent, though 
at Alexandria, Jaffa, Rama, Jerusalem, Acre, and 
Nazareth, beds will be provided for two or even 
three persons ; your beds should be rolled up, and 
be carried in a canvas cover. ^ 

3. Write from Rome immediately, taking the 
precaution to speak to the English consul here, that 
he may certify you are English. Your application 
must be made to the English Ambai^iador at Con- 
stantinople, requesting the firma/ri for self and 
suite may be sent to Cairo, and addressed to the 

' The writer found a blanket quite unnecessary ; he had 
two pairs of linen sheets, sewed up at each side and at one 
extremity, as a defence against yermin. These were placed 
in a leathern case, previously steeped in a preparation used at 
Naples for resisting contagion. 
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Consul-General. The communication from Con- 
stantinople to Cairo is one month. 

4. Call on the British Consul, and do not land 
your baggage (at Alexandria) till he has sent his 
attendants to pass it through the Custom House. 
He will give you the necessary assistance to get to 
Cairo. I went by land to Rosetta (30 miles 
distant from Alexandria, one day's Journey), and 
thence embarked in a boat for Cairo, a distance 
of about four days. 

5. A Spanish dollar a day. 

6. There are no i/n/ns, except (me, at Alex- 
andria, and there it cost for myself and servant 
nearly a guinea a day. Wherever you go, there is a 
Convent or Consul, to whom you should resort. 

7. The Consul-General will be informed of 
your arrival at Alexandria. Send your letters of 
introduction to him through the British Consul at 
Alexandria, and mention when you propose leaving 
the last-mentioned place. Cairo is a mile and a 
half from the Nile : it will therefore be necessary 
to call on him before you land your baggage at the 
port called Boulac. Of course he will provide you 
lodgings, either at his own house, or elsewhere ; if 

VOL. II. s 
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at the Convent, you should pay about lialf a dollar 
a day for each person, if you are furnished with a 
lodging only ; but if supplied with necessaries for 
the table, &c., I should regulate the present as 
the dragoman of the mission, Monsieur Haziz, will 
direct you, and whom you may trust in everything 
relative to your movements. 

8. From Grand Cairo you may either go to 
Jerusalem across the desert, or descend the Nile to 
Damietta, and there embark for Jaffa, whence you 
sleep the first night at Ramla, and arrive the 
second at Jerusalem. On arriving at Jaffa you 
should apply to the acting Consul, who will send 
notice to Ramla and Jerusalem, and provide you 
with mules for the journey : across the desert it is 
four days. 

9. You go to the Roman Catholic Convent, 
and will be furnished with everything you want. 
On quitting Jerusalem you make a present of 
about two dollars a day for each person to the 
treasurer, and one dollar per diem for the whole 
party to the dragoman ; besides pecuniary rewards 
to the servants and Janissaries who attend you to 
the different holy places. 
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10. The most interesting route is certainly 
by land, through Acre, Damascus, Aleppo. I am 
uncertain as to the time, but I should suppose six 
weeks. If I had had time, I should have taken 
that route, avoiding the neighbourhood of Tripoli 
in Syria, where there is mal'aria ; I crossed from 
Barutti to Cyprus, a voyage of two days, whence 
by crossing the island, and then to the coast of 
Caramania, you get by land to Constantinople in a 
fortnight. 

11.^ Take fine cloth for your benisch — jacket 
and waistcoat may be of any colour but green ; 
the benisch is generally of a gay colour, and 
different from the rest. The breeches, called 
sharroweel, are of great size, almost always blue, 
requiring about four times as much cloth as com- 
mon pantaloons. The only advantage of buying 
the cloth in Europe is, that you get it finer 
and much cheaper. At Cairo the coarse cloth is 
dearer than the fine in Europe. Cairo will be 
the best place to have the dresses made up. I 

* This seems more properly to be an answer to the in- 
quiry No. 7. 
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calculated 501, for the dress of myself and ser- 
vant. 

N.B. The plague usually begins in April 
and ends in July, in Egypt. In Syria it had 
begun a second time, the same year, in the month 
of September. 




ADVJCE OF AN ASIATIC TRAVELLER TO THE 

AUTHOR. 

The writer and his associate had every reason 
to be satisfied with the attentive kindness, which 
they experienced almost universally, in the domiciles 
of the British residents ; — ^yet he cannot withhold 
the friendly advice conveyed to him in a note by 
an experienced Asiatic traveller, who had ob- 
served him on some occasion examining, rather too 
eagerly, a very formidable collection of coins and 
medals : — 

Pensate d'essere in Arabia, II tutto si fa per 
denaro, e si tenta ogni mezzo di spogliare i Fran- 
chi, ed in specie Ingleai. 

Chiamate per drogomano un certo * * *, e chi 
jeri sdra ha parlato al vostro domestico ; di costui 
vi potrete servire come drogomano, e come servo 
air occasione, e la paga sara di molto minore. 

Se al contrario prenderete il soggetto di cui 
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jeri m'avete parlato, lo pagarete molto, e bisognaia 
farlo servire come Padrone, e giammai eontento. 

Le cmtiche sono furberie per levarvi denari : 
le potrete trovare in ^Egytto migliori, ed a minori 
prezzo. 

Aprite gli occhp con tuUi, ed in specie coi 
Vice-Consoli. 



THE END. 
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